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Standards Bureau Studies Synthetic Rubber 
a or not the results be of immediate ad- 
vantage, the fact that the Bureau of Standards 


is testing samples of synthetic rubber indicates at least 
that that helpful office deems such tests important. The 


bureau heads may also have a strong impression that 
conditions are peculiarly favorable for the production 
soon of a scientifically made material that for many 
practical applications will be rubber to all intents and 
purposes. Strengthening such impression is not only the 
unwonted activity among chemists in this country, but also 
the extensive research work being done in England and 
Germany toward the same goal. 

The age of synthesis is here, and its activities are 
broad, growing, and numerous. Vegetable oils now 
yield a hard fat that replaces that of 7,000,000 hogs ; fixed 
nitrogen and synthetic ammonia have routed the fears 
raised by the exhaustion of the Chilean nitrate beds; 
acetylene has given us cheaper acetic acid; instead of by 
expensive wood distillation, we can now make methanol 
(wood alcohol) from hydrogen and carbon monoxide; 
butyl alcohol is made cheaper synthetically than by fer- 
menting corn; and ethyl (grain) alcohol is now syn- 
thetized and may soon be marketed much below present 
cost. 

Extensive is the production of synthetic flavoring ex- 
tracts, dyestuffs, silks, medicines, and even glandular ex- 
standardization has been effected in a 


tracts, in which 


way impossible with natural products. Yet when each 


man-made substance was first marketed the most dire 


predictions were made regarding the fate of the orig- 
The did 


after all. Syntans have not yet excluded 


inals. dreaded crises, however, not prove 
calamities 
quebracho and other tanning agents; synthetic quinine 
has not displaced cinchona; hard rubber holds its own 
well against the synthetic resins; natural silk will always 
be in favor even though the raw materials for rayon 
(cellulose) silk cost littlke more than cotton; and despite 
the advent of Italian wood wool, the fleece of sheep will al- 
ways be prized. 

If good quality commercial synthetic rubber appears it 
will be welcomed. Even though costing 50 cents a pound, 
it should prove the best kind of a crude rubber stabilizer. 
Nor should its use mean lessened consumption of the 
natural product, for newer and greater uses would be 
found for each sort, and excellent blends of both may 


be made in wavs now unimagined. 


How Modern Equipment Benefits 


UBBER manufacturers who still wedded to old 
R ways, and believe that they can double production 
only by doubling the number of men and machines, could 
profit by the experience of one of the most successful 
tire and tube making concerns in the West. This pro- 


gressive company, although having considerable up-to-date 


are 


machinery and conforming to standard practice, began 
scarcely four years ago, to make its entire works a 100 
per cent installation of the most modern equipment and 
to adopt the most efficient manufacturing methods yet 
devised. 
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The first year's record proved the wisdom of its course. 
It produced an average of 2.21 tires and tubes per man 


daily. The second year this grew to 3.52; then 4.42; and 


latterly 5.37 for a year. The management is confident 
that the record will be even better for 1926, for which 
period it aims to score a unit production of at least 5.50 
per man daily on ordinary working time. 

The case here cited is but typical of many another, 
less striking perhaps but equally illustrative of the ben- 
efits of rightly directed economy in factory work and 


equipment. Economy may also take the form of time 
saving, as in the use of the most effective accelerators, 
vulcanizing periods being thus steadily shortened, with a 
vield of superior products. Improvement is being con- 
tinually made in formulas and in the selection of com- 
pounding ingredients, to reduce time and yet produce 
more and better goods. With better marketing methods, 
too, rubber manufacturers are making it possible to lower 
prices to consumers 

Tires sell for less than half the price they brought six 
years ago, and they last twice and thrice as long. Surely 
such enhancement of the buying power of a dollar by « 
terprising manufacturers is of more service to a con 
munity than mere abstention from buying, as has been 
advised, to confound the knavish tricks of speculators in 
raw materials. The difference is that between adding to 
the general wealth and retarding prosperity. Plainly the 
American rubber industry is doing its share toward pro- 
moting real economy. It is cooperating in a rational wa 
with those leaders who would have us cease our wasteful 
ways and add to our efficiency so as to make the nation’s 


industrial position more impregnable than ever. 


New Zealand Tries Restriction 

ust as rubber buyers had noted with much satisfac- 

tion a drop in crude prices from the $1.20 peak to 
around 60 cents, automobile manufacturers found them- 
selves confronted with a situation not unlike that which 
had given rubber buyers much anxiety. Hoping to profit 
as did the Federated Malay States and Ceylon through 
rubber restriction, New Zealand has enacted a law con- 
trolling the price and production of kauri gum, a sub- 
stance much used in the United States for motor car 
varnishes and to some extent as a rubber compounding 
ingredient. 

While the government contends that the law is de- 
signed for needy producers, the chances are that this 
measure contravening sound economics will, as in the case 
of rubber, benefit not so much gatherers of kauri gum as 
While New Zealand is 
quite within its rights in thus disregarding the normal 


speculators in the commodity. 


’ 


movement of trade, 
which the commercial world had hoped would soon pass 


the regret is that it adopts a policy 


into the discard, and which at best can give the common- 


wealth but temporary advantage. 





Secretary Hoover occasioned surprise by flatly oppos- 
ing British colonial restriction of rubber, but it was not 
the consequent price rise which gave him so much concern 
as the fear that the success of such restriction might em- 
bolden other nations or their dependencies to emulate 
the British colonials and corner other commodities. The 
restriction idea might become an epidemic, and politicians 
using it to curry favor might cause trade squabbles seri 
ous enough to threaten war. 

\n experience of three and a half years with rubber 
restriction bears out the contention made at the outset 
by its fairest critics —that while it would improve prices 
and encourage fresh planting,—two needs then freely 
conceded,—it could not be depended upon to keep prices 
long above a just economic level, nor could it prevent the 
development of powerful antagonistic enterprise. Just as 
these adverse factors have since manifested themselves 
in rubber raising, so will similar influences soon compass 
the defeat of schemes for restricting other raw materials, 
such setback being hastened, too, by trade reprisals and 
the development of substitute products. 


New Impetus to Tire Making 

UTDONE perhaps only by the amazing growth of 
O the radio industry is the development of motor 
omnibus transportation in the United States. Ten 
years ago the routes of motor car lines totaled scarcely 
5,000 miles, and the vehicles used were only a few cheap 
Today such lines total over 566,000 miles, the 
A great many 


“flivvers.” 
increase last year being about 32 per cent. 
of the vehicles now used are produced by the makers of 
expensive passenger cars, and compare in comfort and 
luxury with Pullman coaches. The motor omnibus is 
even vying with the Iron Horse in transcontinental 
service, with just as few changes and many unique ad- 
vantages. 

The total railway mileage of the country is scarcely half 
that of the motor car lines, or 250,413; yet it has taken 
three-quarters of a century to weave that network of rails. 
True, many of the railroads had to blaze trails and had to 
carry on under most discouraging conditions, whereas the 
motor car lines have been favored with ready-made roads, 
smaller initial outlay, and lower operating expense. But 
that should not dim the luster of their achievement in 
rallying in such might to the relief of the nation when 
inadequate railway expansion seriously hampered the 
movement of people and merchandise. 

If the fainthearted in the rubber industry who have 
been fearing early saturation in automobile production 
would study the rise and possibilities of motor car trans- 
portation, they would find little to justify their fears. 
Indeed, it takes no prophet to forecast considerable 
prosperity for those tire and tube makers who took the 
more cheerful view and are now well equipped to meet 
the needs of the fast gathering host of motor omnibuses, 
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The Truth About Philippine Rubber 


The following article is based on more than twenty-six years’ residence in the Philippines, twenty- 
one of which has been in the successful growing of rubber. The writer is Dr. J. W. Strong, man- 
aging director of the American Rubber Co., Isabella de Basilan, Philippine Islands. 


islands of Mindanao, Basilan, Jolo, Tawi Tawi and Palawan, 

to grow all the rubber America requires. The present land 
law permits buying 2,500 acres of agricultural iand and leasing 
an equal amount by a corporation. This area is a good economic 
unit for rubber planting. Were it permissible to hold larger 
areas, they would certainly be split up into similar sizes for ad- 
vantageous management. Why not start it off in that way? Here 
is how it could be done, without violation of our land or corpora- 


Ten is ample unoccupied government land located on the 


tion laws. 

We will presume that 50,000 acres are to be planted up and a 
company has been formed to finance it with $7,500,000, the neces- 
sary capital. The company should be incorporated under the laws of 
the Philippine Islands, for the purpose of financing and promoting 
rubber planting, acting as agents, and for such other purposes as 
the by-laws and corporation laws permit. The head of this cor- 
poration should be a real executive, and have on his staff expert 
planters and agriculturists, to act as visiting agents for the various 
plantations ; expert buyers, accountants, civil, mechanical and sani- 
tary engineers, also an efficient legal department. 

Once our holding company is in working order Juan de la Cruz 
associated with four other citizens, Filipino or American, having 
located an area of 5,000 acres of excellent land on the south coast 
of Basilan, approaches the company as to the possibilities of 
financing the project. The company’s agriculturist inspects the 
land, the secret service department reports favorably on Mr. de 
la Cruz and his associates, and the legal department prepares and 
files the papers for the proposed corporation. 

As soon as the new corporation is organized, the land is applied 
for as purchase and lease. The capital stock should be $750,000. 
Directors and officers are elected, and an agreement made whereby 
the holding company will underwrite the stock of the new com- 
pany and act as its managing agent. To safeguard the former's 
interest, the manager and majority of board of directors should 
be named by the holding company. 

Nine other corporations organized in the same manner and lo- 
cated at various points on the south and east coast of Basilan 
could be managed by the parent company most efficiently. As all 
requirements would be similar, purchasing in large quantities would 
cut down costs greatly. The equipment would be standardized, 
and each plantation would have the benefit of the company’s plant- 
ing expert’s advice, engineering, legal and medical service at small 
cost. Each plantation’s accounts would be kept by the holding 
company and a full interchange of ideas maintained between 
managers. The company would maintain a large launch at Zambo- 
anga headquarters for transporting supplies and labor to the va- 
rious plantations. A well-equipped hospital, centrally located, 
would be used by all the plantations at a pro rata charge. A 
recruiting agency in the Visayan Islands would supply suitable 
farm labor to the various units, and as there would be no “crimp- 
ing” of labor by one plantation from another, labor troubles would 
be small. All buildings on the various units would be standardized 
and business methods coordinated by the holding company. 

When the plantations are in bearing, each estate would produce 
standard smoked sheet only, which would require only small power 
and light machines. All scrap rubber and bark parings would be 
sent to a central cooperative factory for treatment, where they 
would be made into one standard “compo” crépe grade, and the 


entire output would be marketed cooperatively. The holding com- 
pany could manage 50 corporations as well as ten, located in other 
islands. It would only mean additional personnel and cash 

The amount of labor required to plant up and bring into bearing 
50,000 acres of rubber would of course depend on the speed with 
which it was done, location, class of land, whether cut over timber, 
scrub or grass. About 10,000 laborers would be required for the 
work and the whole ten units could be entirely planted up in not 
more than five years from start. 

When in full bearing each unit would require a daily tapping 
force of 600 tappers with probably 100 other laborers for general 
upkeep work and the necessary foremen and factory crew. One 
American manager and two white assistants would be required 
on each unit. Probably it would be necessary to recruit 75 per 
cent of the labor requirements from the northern islands for any 
location in which work was started. This would be necessary in 
order not to disturb local labor conditions. 

Filipino labor is entirely different from any other oriental labor. 
Here we have no coolie class but an independent small farmer. 
The desire of every Filipino is to eventually secure a small piece 
of land for a home. As Mindanao and the southern islands have 
great areas of unoccupied land and the northern islands are densely 
populated with very poor people, there is almost an unlimited num- 
ber of potential laborers anxious to go there. In locating planta- 
tions, ample land should be left between two or more units and 
adjoining them for laborers to locate as homesteads, and it should 
be one of the manager's duties to see that each of his Filipino 
staff had a small homestead adjoining the plantation. In this way 
each unit would surround itself with a potential labor force, in 
addition to its own resident labor force, and would have little 
or no labor troubles. The Filipino laborer is very easily led and 
hard to drive. He understands a square deal, and on the whole, 
is intensely loyal and partisan to the amo, or “master,” whom they 
call the “old one.” Once settled on or adjoining a plantation, they 
soon consider themselves a part of it. 

It is true that the average wage of $0.50 gold per day without 
food is somewhat higher than in other oriental countries, but 
this is more than offset by the far greater efficiency of the Filipino 
laborer. One who has watched a gang of Tamil coolies at work 
on a rubber estate in the F. M. S. or on the public roads there 
can readily understand this. 

It is believed that the government would assist a project of 
this kind, as the Filipino would be the gainer in every way. It 
would open up many thousands of acres of land for small home- 
seekers that are now monkey reserves and breeding ground for 
locusts. It would relieve congested areas and settle up the now 
unsettled Moro country, and would eventually settle the Moro 
problem. Thousands of Filipinos and non-Christians would be 
placed under much better sanitary surroundings, and get to know 
and respect each other. 

On Basilan rubber estates, Moros of half a dozen tribes and 
Christian Filipinos work side by side, play baseball together, and 
their children sit side by side in the plantation schools, all with- 
out friction or trouble of any sort. So much for plantation in- 
fluence, and it is very great. 

With normal conditions, that is, no wars, or financial panics, 
and cooperative planting, as outlined, an acre of rubber should 
be brought to the end of the fourth year (from planting) for $150 
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be grasped at once if 
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plants are using identical machinery and methods, and production 
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Washing Crude Rubber, Balata and Gutta 


Tropical Washing Plants—Washing in the Factory—General Equipment—Details of Washing Processes— 
Cleansing Various Grades of Rubber—Testing the Product—Cleansing Pontianak, Balata, 
Gutta Percha and Chicle 


\SH DAY for the rubber trade is every day in the week, 
and with Africans, Centrals and pseudo rubbers again com- 
ing into use, long idle machinery for cleansing may soon 


be run by night shifts as well. Hence an exposition of washing 
practice the world over is decidedly of present and future interest. 


Washing Wild and Plantation Rubber 


Hundreds of washing machines are required to cleanse both 
wild and plantation rubber in the tropics. As an instance in 
the great plantations in Ceylon, the Malay States, Java and 
Sumatra, French Indo China and a few in Brazil, the Philippines 
and in Trinidad. The plantation washers consist of 2-roll hori- 
zontal wash mills with fluted rolls for squeezing, sheeting and 
ribbing the rubber. The serum is washed away from the soft 
coagulum by a copious flow of water which floods the rolls from a 
perforated pipe arranged above them. The coagulum passes in 
succession through each mill in the line; the mill rolls being cut to 
produce the desired crepe, ribs or smooth sheets. Scrap, barky 
rubber and earth rubber are also thoroughly washed, sometimes 
on the regular mills and sometimes on washers adapted for that 
purpose alone. 

The majority of machines are British built and follow certain 
types. The British, German and Dutch wash mills have hort- 
zontal rolls carried in frames inclined at an angle away from the 
operator. The chief advantage of this form is the convenience 
it affords for observing the progress of the work. Among the 








J. H. Croockewit 


At the various trading posts in Africa washing plants were 
once operated and a considerable product of fairly clean rubber 
obtained. With a profitable market for Africans in sight, they 
will doubtless come into use again and new plants be installed. 

South America also has its washeries for wild rubber. The 
first plant for this work was established in Bahia, Brazil. The 
machinery consisted of two washers producing irregularly shaped 
chunks weighing from % to % pound each, and called “Rock” 
rubber. There was also a 3-roll washing and créping machine. 
Washing rubber in the tropics develops difficulties not experi- 
enced in the temperate zone. Some of the rock rubber, for 
example, softens and breaks down before it reaches Europe or 
America. The Manihot is the easiest to wash and Mangabeira 
the most difficult. 

A rubber washing plant established at Manaos, Brazil, utilizes 
modern mills for washing Paras, and produces clean dry 
crepe. Another rubber washing plant at Para, Brazil, is 
‘quipped with standard 2-roll washers the same as found in rubber 
manufacturing plants. “Here the pelles of Para rubber are handled 
essentially as they are in the American or European plants and a 
clean dry crépe product is exported. 

Guayule is derived from a woody shrub direct as rubber and not 
through coagulation, consequently its method of preparation is 
unique. Briefly, the shrub is crushed, cut fine in a special mill and 
the mass pulped in a tube mill to liberate the rubber from the 
fiber. The pulped mass is soaked in a tank to water-log the fiber 








Washing Plantation Rubber in Sumatra 


small rubber growers a light two-roll washer is used operated by 
hand power. Such a machine is adapted only to working on a 
small scale and is used by native growers. 

Wild rubber is also often washed at washing plants in the Far 
East. The grades known as machined rubber and Indragiri are 
of this sort. 


which sinks, freeing the rubber that floats to the surface. This 
is removed, washed and sheeted in an ordinary 2-roll washer. 
The only wild rubber free from such adulterations is fine hard 
Para, the original method of preparing which has remained un- 
changed. Even the practically pure balls and hams of fine Para 
lose about 18 per cent of their weight by washing although they 
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are entirely free from gross The loss is perfectly 


legitimate and 


impurities 


practically consists of moisture and soluble im- 


purities from the latex unavoidably included by the process of 


preparation 


Plantation rubber has of late largely displaced that from un- 


cultivated sources, yet the cleanest plantation rubber is sometimes 


washed. The better plantation grades are washed as a precaution 


or for special with the imperative 


important 


purposes in contrast 





Direct from the soaking tank the softened rubber is taken to 
some form of power knife to be sliced, incidentally to detect the 
foreign materials, the presence ot 
Sliced rubber 
cracker rolls. 


presence of any exceptional 
which might cause injury to the rolls of the cracker. 
is more that form into the 
Various types of cutters are suitable for slicing, common among 
which are the circular power knife, and the hack saw type 
The latest crude rubber cutter is an hydraulic press designed to 


conveniently fed in 





Washing Rubber in a Rubber Manufacturing Plant 


need by reason of dirt, in the case of wild rubbers. Sheets of 
first latex crépe that sometimes show splinters from broken pack- 
ing containers or 
stripped 
same is true of moldy ribbed smoked sheets 
always 


dirt admitted through a break in the case, are 
washed The 


These grades should 


apart and without preliminary treatment 


intended for use in making inner tubes 


} 


sheets 


be washed when 


dipped goods, thin, higher grade calendered skim coatings 


and other special uses 


Washing in the Factory 


The great ‘bulk of the washing is, however, done at the 








factories where rubber goods are manufactured. Indeed, it is 
essential tl he rubber be free from grit and mechanical impuri 
ties in order to ma atisfactory goods. From the earliest days 
ot rubber working until the introduction of plantation rubber, manu- 
facturers weré entirely dependent on rubber from uncultivated 
sources. It was obtained from wild trees b tives who gathered 
and packed it by the most primitive methods. They did not 
neglect to include every variety of adulteration in the form of 
earth, stones, wood bark, refuse metal, etc. that could he iceale 
within the rubber 
Rubber Washing Equipment 

The jul I DE Tact wash roon s ik 
ing tanks, cutters, crackers and washers or sheeters through whic 
the rubber is handled in the order named 

The rubber soaking tank of wood or iron has drainage outlet 
and open stean t for heating the contents lere as a prelin 
nary the rubber is soaked and boiled for varying periods to loosen 
adhering earth, bagging, matting, splinters, etc., and to soften hard 
or frozen masses. Much bark and dirt is removed by the boiling 


operation and the s 
} 


requires less power in the 


Su 


sequent prox < f workir 


subdivide a full bale of plantation rubber at a single stroke or to 
slice it into sections by successive cuts with a single blade. 

The usual rubber cracker 
either as cracker or 
The rolls vary in size from 8 by 16 inches 


Cracking is the process next in order. 
The may be 
as desired. 


has 2 rolls machine used 
washer 
to 16 by 36 inches and are of cast iron with grooves or corruga- 
tions in both rolls milled in spirally about 4 to the inch. End guides 
prevent the sand, etc., from the rubber from entering the journal 
boxes. The interval between the rolls is regulated by the adjust- 
A perfor- 


ated water pipe is located above the rolls to supply a shower of 


ing screws passing through the front of the housings. 


3elow the rolls a metal 
pan is placed to retain bits of rubber detached in 


water on the rubber between the rolls. 
screen mill 
cracking 

cracker, indicated by its name, is to crack, 


soaked 


to feeding it to the wash mills 


The function of the 
rough sheeted 
The work of 


the cracker is effected by the cutting action of the sharp corruga- 


break and crush the sliced rubber into 


masses preparatory 


tions and the differential speed of the rolls. 
a cracker and washer 
mills 


Any mixing mill may be converted into 


by corrugating the front roll. This has been done with 


having rolls 20 by 22 by 60 inches 


than double the 


Such a wash mill has more 


capacity of two crackers or washers of usual 


size, particularly if the front roll is provided with a fairly deep 
circumferential groove, central in the face of one roll, to serve as 
a drainage for water and grit. This groove virtually converts a 
60-inch roll 


batch as two sheets 


into two of 30-inch length and allows washing the 


it the same time while the dirt and water from 


each sheet has outlet at both edges similar to conditions on a 
short-roll washer. 
Cracking capacity of the two-roll machines varies from 300 


pounds in 10 hours on the 8 by 16-inch machine to 2,000 pounds 
in 10 hours on the 16 by 36-inch machine and still more on a 20 by 


22 by 60-inch machine 
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One type of mill serves for a washer or sheeter. In wash mills 
the rolls are either smooth or corrugated as the case may be. The 
V shape corrugation is preferred because it wears longer and is 
easiest to recut. 

A new departure in the design of rubber washers is the 4-roll 
type. This machine is practically two ordinary washers arranged 
one over the other, housed to confine the water used, and so speeded 
that the rubber sheet is washed under tension as it passes from the 
upper to the lower rolls. This stretching action tends to dislodge 
adhering foreign matter, and pipes located beneath the upper rolls 
spray water on each side of the stretched sheet. The bark, dirt, 
and other impurities washed out by the upper rolls fall on the 
lower ones and are carried off at the ends of these rolls which 
have no guides to hinder the flow of the water borne impuri- 
ties. Both pairs of rolls are driven, and connecting gears at 
opposite ends of the rolls give the proper surface speed ratio for 
stretching the sheet. The machine is nearly automatic and one 
man can handle two or three machines depending upon his skill 
and the rubber being washed. 


Details of Washing Process 


A single passage of the sliced rubber through the cracker rolls 
under a heavy shower of water suffices to tear it into rough 
masses reducing it to a form ready to feed into the washer. 
The effectual removal of embedded grit and impurities from 
crude rubber is accomplished by stretching, kneading and 
milling it in sheet form in a continuous flow of clean water. 
The operator seeks to form a tough sheet from the cracked rub- 
ber as promptly as possible, following which he stretches the 
sheet as it enters the rolls, which have been set iron to iron, in 
order that the rubber may come through in a thin sheet. 

An effective form of washer which gained much esteem among 
a former generation of rubber men was the hollander or paper 
engine type. This machine comprised a deep oblong tub with 
central partition. Small barky sorts of soft Africans were dumped 
into the tub and cleaned as they floated in the current of 
water and were drawn under a paddle-like wheel revolving at 
one side of the tub carrying a set of steel blades which served to 
shear the rubber as it passed under the wheel and over a lower 


fixed knife. 


Various Grades in Washing 

The various rubbers are handled differently in the washing 
process. Hard fine Para and other good grades readily sheet 
without special efforts on the part of the operator who merely 
repeatedly feeds the cracked rubber between the rolls until the 
batch unites in sheet form without the need of warming the 
water except perhaps in winter 

Soft, low-grade rubbers are handled somewhat differently on 
the washing mill than high grades. Soft rubbers do not knit 
together as readily nor form as strong a sheet as the hard rub- 
bers. Hence the water applied to the cracked rubber on the 
rolls is at a mildly warm temperature such as would be com- 
fortably warm to the hands, perhaps 100-105 degrees F. The 
rubber gathers under the rolls in thin broken pieces which must 
constantly be fed in masses until under the milling action and tem- 
perature it gathers into a sheet. As soon as this takes place cold 
water is turned on to chill and toughen the sheet and washing 
then proceeds as in the case of the hard rubber except that less 
tension is used by the operator in regulating the passage of the 


sheet through the rolls. 


Testing Washed Rubber 


Rubber washers apply a simple test to determine if the rub- 
ber is washed clean. They rinse their hands in the shower ot 
water above the rolls, then press firmly upon the sheet as it comes 


up on the front roll. If the rubber is not wholly clean, grit, and 


other foreign matter will appear upon the hands. When this test 
shows negative. the rubber is considered clean. Skill in washing 
rubber is a matter of judgment first in forming the cracked stock 
into a sheet and then in manipulating the sheet by tension to clean 
it without excessive milling and leave it as thin as consistent with 
its strength. Washed rubbers are frequently hung up for air 
drying and in that case should be sufficiently strong to support 
their own weight yet thin for quick drying. When not strong 
enough to hang, the sheets are folded lightly and dried lying on 


racks. 


Cleansing Pontianak 


Pontianak and the low grade guttas such as gutta siak, gutta 
soh, etc., may be washed alone, together or in combination with 
balata. Low grade guttas require neither soaking nor cracking. 
Owing to their inability to form sheets after the manner of 
plastic rubbers the crumb is handled at the wash mill with shovels. 
The washed stock assumes the form of short, easily broken or 
torn sheets which are dried and folded on racks. 


Balata 


Block balata may be washed alone and dried as a crumb or as 
in the case when it is to be used as backing tissue, it may be 
washed with gutta siak or soh in a half and half combination. 
Washing such a combination requires special care and experience. 

Block balata comes in bales of a half dozen blocks each about 
6 by 12 by 24 inches. Six of these blocks are packed between 
crossed layers of boards to form top and bottom of the bale which 
is bound around at right angles across each boarded end with two 
wire strappings. Through the strapping nails are driven into the 
blocks of balata. Such bales are opened by cutting the strapping, 
and removing the boards and nails. The balata is soaked in hot 
water or boiled until the blocks separate. They are then washed 
in cold water to prevent their becoming soft and sticky. The 
balata falls through the rolls in crumbled form, is caught in a 
deep tray with wire mesh bottom and is shoveled repeatedly 
through the rolls until judged to be clean, then removed and dried 
as crumb in a tray. 

For backing tissue, balata and gutta siak or gutta soh are 
washed together in a 50-50 combination sheet form. The com- 
bination is made on the wash rolls where the mixed stocks will 
form a sheet under the influence of warm wash water. 

Chicle is chopped, hand sorted to remove the grosser impurities 
and washed in cool water on rubber mills like pontianak. Its final 
purification, however, is by hot filtration in special hydraulic 
filters. 

Washing crude rubber and other plastic gums is practically a 
process of mechanical refining made essential because in the 
manufacture of the ultimate products tensile properties, proofing, 
insulation and abrasive wearing qualities, to enumerate some of 
the important features of rubber goods, can only be controlled by 


starting with basically clean crude rubber. 





AMERICAN MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS—1925 

During the past year the leading markets for American me- 
chanical rubber goods have been the following: The United 
Kingdom, taking rubber belting valued at $263,850; hose, $364,- 
903, and packing, $64,700. Mexico followed, with imports of rub- 
ber belting reaching a value of $299,155; hose, $247,154, and pack- 
ing, $82,044: while Canada’s purchases during the year included 
$153,528, and packing, $123,392. 

British South Africa, Cuba, 


rubber belting, $212,330; hose, 
Other important markets were: 


Chile, Argentina, Brazil and Australia. 
British South Africa is the only country 


As compared with sim- 
ilar statistics for 1922, 
representing a decline, in most instances the import trade show- 
ing considerable advances, particularly in the case of Australia, 


Argentina and Cuba 
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Design and Construction of a 29 by 4.40 Balloon Tire 


ALLOON tire construction and design have presented many 
minor problems for solution but basically the manufacturing 
the same as for high pressure casings. Be- 


be turned over to production, however, the 


processes are 


fore a new tire can 
engineering and designing work must be complete, and instruc- 


tions laid out for every phase of operation. A plant write-up of 


a 29 by 4.40 balloon cord would cover the following points 


Tread 


As carbon black compounds are the most widely employed 


today, the tread stock should be compounded along these lines 
with due consideration for flowing qualities and hardness of the 
Yet the tread must be pliable enough to act 


dipping, latex dipping, and frictioning. 


Fabric 
is usually made of American karded peeler 
21. or 5%4-pick, in some instances 
There are three gen- 


Cord fabric today 


cotton, 13.3 ounces in weight, 2% 


without any filling at all, thread count 3/3. 


eral methods used to impregnate the cord with rubber; gum 


In gum dipping the cord 
is passed through a bath of rubber cement in an enclosed impreg- 
nating machine, after which the solvent is evaporated, recovered, 
and the fabric wound up in a roll ready to be calender coated both 
sides so that the total gage will be approximately .052-inch. The 
latex process differs in that the cord is impregnated with rubber 
latex which gives the cloth a body or binder of rubber to hold it 
together for the coatings, no solvents or recovery process being 
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Tire Mold, Bag Mold, Core, and Bead Mold Specifications for a 29 by 4.40 Balloon Tire 
in treads should be avoided as it makes the tire more liable to be done successfully by experienced calender operators, but a 
puncture great many factors have to be safeguarded. The roll must be 
‘vound at slow speed over a cell or can drier to get it thoroughly 


There are two methods of making treads, tubing and calender- 
As the tread leaves the calender 
a water bath to cool the stock in 
shrink. The tread is 
cut to length and 
Automatic scale 


ing, both being widely used today 
or tuber, it is first run through 
order to prevent burning, and allow it to 
then passed to a conveyer where it may be 
booked or run into rolls with a heavy liner 
equipment is occasionally employed in conjunction with the con- 
veyer to determine the weight of the tread before cutting. The 


tread is next sent to the assembling department to be distributed 


to the tire builders 


hot. Care must be taken to see that it is locked on the shell and 
wound evenly otherwise it will distort and cut the filling under 
tension. The friction compound must be completely warmed and 
consist of soft pliable rubbers. When the machine is thoroughly 
heated up and the compound worked so that a thin “pencil” bank 
is effected, the cloth is inserted in the calender and run through 
first on one side then on the other. There are calenders for doing 
both sides at once in operation in some of the big companies. 
The fabric is then ready for the coatings after which it is 
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wound in a treated process liner and goes to the bias shear for 
cutting into tire building strips. 


Beads 


The bead is a very essential part of the tire especially on the 
balloon type. The general method of bead making is as follows: 

On a drum is laid a piece of 2.85 sheeting, 2!4-inches wide, 
which has been frictioned on two sides and skim-coated on one, 
to a total gage of 0:035-inch. Five plies of standard, 17-strand, 21- 
gage braided wire, with the crevices filled with gum by running the 
wire through a tubing machine, are next placed on the wheel, 





FABRIC 
No. Pires Fasric FRICTION Skim GaGcE 
4 K P 2 sides 2 sides .057 
Ply Wiptn, INCHES LenoctHu, INCHES 
1 13 68 
2 13 69 
3 12 70 
4 14% 70 


BEAD POCKET 


Farric FRICTION Skim Whortn, Incues Gace, INcHES 
Square Woven Two One 4% .048 
Peeler Sides Side 
130 GAGE BREAKER AND CUSHION 
Fasric FRICTION Skim WhuptH, INcnes Lenctu, ]NcHES 
Karded Two One 4% 75 
Leno Sides Side 
COVER 
Wiotn, INcHEs LencTu, INCHES GacE, INCHES 
14 102 .080 


GUM INTERMEDIATE STRIP 
Wiptn, INCHES Gace, INCHES 
1% .075 


Complete Specifications as Sent to Tire Foreman 











Specifications for a 4.40 Straight-Side Cord Balloon Tire 


taking great care to get the wire on with a strong and uniform 
tension 

The wire is next cut off and locked into place and a strip of 
gum is placed over the wire to give it a flexible top. The wire 
ind filler are then enclosed by the sheeting and the bead rolled 
down firmly. The bead is then placed in the mold and cured, and 
on being removed is trimmed, buffed, and then dipped in a solu- 
tion of cement. From this point it proceeds to the bead flipping 
machine where a strip of frictioned and coated chafing fabric is 
automatically rolled and stitched round the bead with the’ surplus 
fabric acting as a flap at the upper edge. This insures the correct 
placing of the bead in the tire and permits the bead to be joined to 


the carcass properly 
Mold 


Knowing the materials to be used in the tire, it is possible to 
design the core, mold, and bull ring. The fabric should be figured 
to compress to .042-inch from .052-inch, a figure compiled from 
experimental data, using an air bag with an internal pressure of 
150 pounds. 

The width of the mold should allow as great a cross sectional 
area as possible, but not wide enough to cause the fabric, running 
from the top of the bead up towards the center of the tire, to have 
a double curve. This fabric should be as straight as possible to 
prevent rim cuts and fabric rupture above the bead. 

The next distance determined is the inside diameter at the bead 
which is governed by the standard rim on which it fits. For a 
29 by 4.40 tire, the dimension would be 20 by 64 inches or 3/64 
greater than the diameter of the rim. Making the tolerance be- 
tween the bead and the rim greater than 3/64 is dangerous on 
account of the liability of buckling of the bead wire, which when 
put under pressure will straighten out, causing the tire to leave 


the rim. The width of the tire at the bead should be 2% inches, 
the same as the rim. 

With the inside diameter known the next step is to determine 
the location of the center. This is done by laying out the cured 
tire around the bead with trim and construction, and taking a 
radius of 2.352 inches—a figure compiled by taking the thickness 
of four plies of compressed fabric, .248-inches and an .080-inch 
gage cover, from half the thickness of the mold, 254 inches—and 
swinging it from the perpendicular center line of the mold until 
it forms a tangent to the fabric around the bead. 

If preliminary layouts are made four-times size, this dimension 
can be measured accurately; otherwise it will have to be figured. 
As it is required to have the inside diameter of the tire a circle, 
this dimension can be obtained by adding 4.704 inches to the 
diameter of the center. The main dimension then left to be de- 
termined on the mold is the total height. 

The tread of a tire is usually figured to wear approximately 
04-inch for each thousand miles, and if the non-skid is designed 
so that voids are not over 20 per cent, the total thickness of rub- 
ber over the breaker will be 10 x .04 x 1.20 = .48. By adding 
together the thickness of the tread, .48-inch, 4 plies of fabric, .248- 
inch, and the thickness of the cushion breaker, .130-inch, the total 
thickness of the stock at the top of the tire will be .858-inch, and 
with this known, the height of the tire can be determined. 

In the design of an air bag cord tire the tread must be continu- 
ous. In the larger section balloon tire sizes, a combination rib 
non-skid design is needed to facilitate steering and minimize vibra- 
tion and irregular tread wear. At least fifty per cent of the contact 
area of the tread should be non-skid, however. The flat tread 
design is usually preferred for balloon tires over the round design. 

With the foregoing data the mold can be readily laid out, care 
being taken to have the body heavy enough to withstand hydraulic 
pressure and to prevent springing when being machined, and made 
so that the male and female halves can be readily separated. 


Core and Air Bag 


As it is impossible to put cord fabric under tension in building, 
cores are designed so that they are 3 per cent smaller in circumfer- 
ence than that of the inside finished tire. This allows a peripheral 
expansion of stock of 3 per cent. As the fabric is locked around 
the bead, and the bead being of wire cannot change in circum- 
ference, the cords are put into tension when air is applied in the 
air bag. 

Heavy rubber air bags, with no fabric save possibly at the 
valve patch and inside edge, are universally uscd. Most manu- 
facturers make their own, and when properly designed, taken care 
of, and repaired, will last a hundred heats or more. As a rule, an 
air bag should be designed to stretch not more than 3 per cent. 
This allows for plenty of pressure in all parts of the tire, making 
allowances for gage deficiencies, and does away with the danger 
of the bag splitting during a heat due to too great distortion. 

In designing the core there are really only two dimensions of 
importance, the width and outside diameter. The outside diameter 
is found by finding the circumference, which is 3 per cent less than 
that of the inside of the finished tire. The width in this case is 
3.978 inches, a figure obtained by subtracting twice the thickness 
of the plies of green fabric, .208-inch, and .080-inch gage cover 
from the total width of the mold (440). The remaining dimen- 
sions on the core are determined by building equipment. 

The core is made in four sections which are held in position by 
either a double ring fastened together through the sections of the 
core by bolts, or by means of a single tapered ring hammered into 
slots provided in the core. 


Tire Making 


Balloon cord tires may be machine built as regular cords, built 
flat by the drum method, or hand constructed. The cord pockets 
are first made up with two ply each, bias cut, and laid so that, the 
threads cross at 45 degree angles. The following in the order 
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named are the operations in making a tire (1) Cementing the 
core; (2) Apply first two plies, stitch down anl roll; (3) Trim- 
ming plies; (4) Placing beads with pockets by means of bead-set- 


ting rings; (5) Roll and stitch beads; (6) Apply third and fourth 
plies, stitch, roll, and trim; (7) Place filler and chafing strips, and 
turn cha‘ing strips round the bead; (8) Apply breaker and inter- 
mediate strips; (9) Apply tread and sidewall. rolling down to re- 
move blisters 

The tire and core are sent to the stripping table, where the core 
s removed and reassembled ready to be again cemented. The use 
¥f automatic chucks permits the tire to be removed from the core 
very quickly and easil [The tire is next dusted on the outside 


with soapstone, and the air bag, painted with a mica solution to 
prevent it from curing to the fabric, is inserted. After the bull 
rings have been placed on the tire it is put into the mold and 
placed in a cold press, which presses the halves together, enabling 
them to be fastened by means of wedges or tee-bolts. 

\ pressure of from 135 to 150 pounds is applied to the tires, 
which are then put into the vulcanizer to be cured. After the tires 
have been in the heater the required time, usually about an hour 
and a quarter, the vulcanizers are flooded, so as to give uniform 
cure, and the tires removed after the air bag has been deflated. 

Inspection, painting, flap insertion, and 
wrapping bring the tires to marketable condition. 


cleaning, trimming, 


Rubber Heels and Soles—a Marginal Industry 


AUSSIG describes the margin of cultivation as that stage in 
production where nly the normal returns to labor and 
capital are secured) That a variance exists between the 


operating profits of the different kinds of rubber manufacturing 


is unquestioned And if any one branch of the industry as a 
whole should be singled out as the typical marginal producer, 
undoubtedly the heel and sole division would be so designated 





Even when rubber was at low levels, profitable operation of heel 
and sole units either as a part of larger interests or as independent 
enterprises was attained with difficulty 

One of tl asons for this condition was the comparative ease 
vith which the anufacture undertaken. As 


f heels could be 


wear, the machinery investment neces 








sary was smal he production difficulties, once the matter of 
compound was settled, not insurmountable for the average 
experienced rubber executive But as most of these small heel 
undertakings were the fledglings of production rather than mer 
chandising men, competition in ling was not conducted along 
straightforward lines This fact, coupled with the tendency to 
overproduction, has made the rubber heel industry, both in good 
times and bad, essentially a marginal industry 

Taussig elucidates further in his economic discussion: “If an 
ill turn is encountered by such an industry, the first effect will 
be to cause the weak and st ing firms to disappear.” With 
out doubt, the high rubber market has caused this to happen in 
the rubber heel industry in a small way, but rubber heel and 
sole manufacturing remains just as much a marginal] industry 


twithstanding, and if operated with business 


sagacity and judgment in both merchandising and manufacturing, 
it will produce a profit, not exorbitant in any sense of the word, 
but still a reas able capital gall 

It has not proved difficult to produce a good quality heel with- 
ut using rubber. Tube reclaim has come into use very widely, 
und as far as molding and wearing qualities go, has proved ade 


uate. Many mills, however, have found it difficult to produce 


a heel compound with a tube reclaim base which would process 


as economically as the old crude rubber compounds. The trouble 


came in producing a sheet or ribbon of a specified gage which 
date 
Chemists 


works much better than 


would run uniform enough to permit the most up-t cutting 


g low percentages of overflow 


und tube 


methods with the 
have found that reclaim 


the grade made from floating tubes, aside from the price dif 
ferential 

Heel manufacture is a matter of something more than compounds, 
consideration is milling or 
sheet stock on 


to an approximate gage, cut out the blank 


however After mixing, the first 


calendering. The old fashioned method was to 


an uneve> motion mii 


by die on a beam cutter, weigh to a sample, trim off the excess 
weight, and mold. Weighing cut biscuits proved slow and expen- 
sive so the next step was the lamination of stock off the calender, 
an extra operation in this department but cheaper than rehandling 
or weighing. Simultaneously with this development came the use 
of the tubing machine with a slicing attachment for cutting off 
biscuits to exact thickness. This was effective but too slow and 
Finally a better and faster method of producing 
a heel blank was developed through various adaptations of the 


expensive also. 


punch press which cuts heels from a ribbon about 3 inches wide 
at speeds from 4,000 to 8,000 pairs per hour. To avoid dual 
and approximate continuous production, it is now gen- 
ribbon 
along a conveyer belt into the cutting machine, operating 
One man at the mill and another at the cutter 


handling 


eral practise to run the stock off an even motion mill in 


directly 


both as one unit. 


can do the work that formerly required at least 20 men if all of 


the handling is included. Labor is commonly regarded as a 


minor factor in making heels but the above saving is vital to 


successful operation. 
Waste in the form of overflow must be closely checked and 
attention. There is the ideal condition, of course. 


given constant 


Just enough stock to give proper compression and mold a perfect 
heel, free from blisters, with a thin hairline of overflow. No matter 
cutting conditions are safeguarded certain variables 
A study of what causes light and heavy 


how closely 


from standards occur. 
biscuits, and a determined effort to keep down the waste percentage, 
will produce results and pay dividends. In fact, the question of 
profit or loss may be determined by the overflow percentage alone. 

The largest labor item is molding. Formerly it was general 
practise to run three molds with a fifteen minute cure, two in the 
press and one out. This allowed the pressman seven and a half 
minutes to change molds, clean, soap, insert washers, place biscuits, 
Placing washers on the pins required more of this time 
than Efforts to shorten in the 
development of several types of machines to put washers on the 
pins automatically. Their use allows the pressman to run four 
molds instead of three, three in and one out. By increasing the 
steam pressure slightly and shortening the cure to 14 minutes, 
to 34% minutes. 


and close 


any other operation. it resulted 


this cuts the “out” time of each mold from 7% 
[his increases production 33 per cent. 

Five per cent for seconds is a liberal tolerance and as a general 
should Heel seconds are either 
due to mechanical or chemical causes. Among the mechanical may 
be mentioned cutting by trimmers, failure to clean molds properly, 
light or heavy stock, and misplaced washers. Blisters and cracked 
“bosses” are chemical troubles, although the latter may be due to 


the failure of the pressman to open his molds when changing to 


rule average better than this. 
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allow escape of gases. If the compounding ingredients undergo the 
usual testings and are safeguarded from moisture, if the reclaims 
are properly blended and run uniform, blisters in the stock 
should be kept at a minimum. In fact, upon the compounding skill 
of the chemist, a great deal depends in producing a heel eco- 
nomically. And the fact that crude rubber is 70 cents per pound 
should be no deterrent or alibi. With the assortment of reclaims 
be produced at 


now available a good workable compound can 
reasonable cost. 

It is essential that provisions be made in the press room for the 
care and cleaning of molds. All reclaim compounds have a tendency 
to stick to the molds and constant brushing is required. After a 
mold has been in continuous use for some time a bath in caustic 
solution is general practise. Seconds, due to mechanical faults, are 
chargeable to neglect somewhere along the line and are reduced 
by applying pressure where needed. 

Although with a machine capable operators can trim as high as 
3,000 pairs per day, nevertheless, the trimming operation gives the 
impression of being the most inefficient method in present day 
heel manufacturing. Before long someone will invent a method 
of removing overflow automatically when the mold is opened. In 
fact, a duplex semi-automatic trimmer has recently been perfected. 

The rubber sole of today is certainly no kin to the so-called 
fiber sole of three or four years ago. The 1926 product is a rubber 
product and needs nothing but its own good qualities to impart wear. 
Produced in three colors, black, tan, and white, it is finding wide 
favor among shoe manufacturers for use on children’s play shoes, 
and work shoes of various types. As for its manufacture, it pre- 
sents not so many problems as the heel, and is produced at a greater 
rate owing to the absence of washers. In fact, it should not be 
classed rightly as a marginal product as it enjoys a greater differ- 
ential between cost and selling price. 

The main problem with the sole as far as manufacturing goes, 
is to produce a blank with the ideal amount of overflow (about 
3 per cent). Auxiliary machinery aside from calenders is being 
developed to produce a sheet of exact gage on every spot for the 
cutting of sole blanks. Sole trimming is necessarily slower than 
heels, and a new method for removing the overflow would find wide 
favor. 

The new methods referred to in this article, are not in universal 
use as yet. Some companies have all of them, others only part. 
And many small rubber hee] factories are still operating, slabbing 
the stock on a mill, dinking by die, and molding. The large mills 
have not ceased their efforts to improve the manufacturing methods 
of producing heels, and at the present moment are intensely inter- 
ested in reducing costs. 


LITHARGE FOR RUBBER WORK 


Practically from the beginning of rubber compounding litharge 
has been used with sulphur to expedite the cure and increase the 
toughness of the product. Litharge, lime and magnesia were for 
many years the chief accelerators used in rubber working. Lith- 
arge displaced ordinary dry white lead many years ago, also 
sublimed and blue lead which are not as much used as 
formerly. 

The introduction of organic accelerators and reenforcing pig: 
ments has lessened the rubber makers’ use of litharge. However, 
the current annual requirements of the rubber trade for this 
material are estimated at 20,000,000 pounds. For rubber com- 
pounding it should be free from metallic particles and contain no 
copper which is particularly injurious to rubber. 

For rubber work litharge should be practically free of red lead, 
and the total impurities should not exceed one per cent. The 
material should be very well pulverized to correspond with the 
average particle size of rubber pigments. Other specifications 
are not usual and variations in color running from lemon to 
orange are considered unimportant. 


Wave-Type Rubber Ball Mill Linings 


The success of rubber’ linings for ball mill grinding was demon- 
strated by the use of smooth slabs and sheets of rubber. Under 
actual operating conditions special quality rubber lining stock 
l-inch thick gave equal or better wear than 2'4-inch steel liner 
and, owing to the difference in weight, the mill capacity is in- 
creased without increasing the revolving load on the trunnion bear- 
ings. The reason for increased grinding capacity is that the balls 
resting directly on the rubber lining are pressed into its surface 
slightly by the weight of the mass above, thus reducing the slip- 
page of the balls on the liner. This condition allows the balls to 
iravel farther and faster on their upward movement, creating a 
more violent ball action on the downward path. 

Experience with rubber linings for ball mill grinding ores, 
cement, etc., has led to the development by The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, of different types of liner rubber of specially 

















Narrow Section of Completely Assembled Shell and Rubber Liner 


tough and resilient composition. The wave type form is the 
result of this company’s extensive development and experiments 
with rubber linings and incorporates the basic principle of rubber 
as an effective resister of abrasion, combined with mechanical 
features which solve the problem of attachment. 

The illustration represents a narrow cross section of a ball 
mill shell with the wave type lining bolted in place. The lining 
is made of molded rubber in the form of a slab of standard sec- 
tion in widths ranging from 11 to 16 inches by 5 feet in length. 
The tough rubber face is cured to a semi-hard rubber base with 
a steel insert of special design to receive the bolt heads for at- 
tachment of the lining to the shell. When bolted in place from 
the outside of the shell the joints between the slabs are under 
slight compression, forming a water-tight union aided by previously 
cementing the edges of the slab. 


STATISTICS PREPARED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE SHOW 
that during the three years of 1923, 1924, and 1925 the United 
States exported rubber belting to the amount of 3,548,468, 3,577,- 
255, and 4,078,651 pounds respectively. The seven best customers 
for these goods during the three years indicated were: Mexico, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Chile, Australia, Brazil, and British 
South Africa, Mexico holding the lead during the past two years. 
During 1923 British South Africa considerably outstripped other 
countries as a market for American rubber belting. 
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Rubber Prices and Profits 


1925 Operations of the Big Five Analyzed—Stock Traders’ and Politicians’ Theories Refuted—Poten- 
tial Earning Power Demonstrated Despite High Material Costs 


much in the rubbers—simply because you can’t 


price for raw material and make a good profit. 
It's all very well to talk about passing it along to the ulti- 


mate nsumer, but there comes a time when that individual ob- 
jects When the rubbers are in position to make money I 
vil y them, but not just now, thank you.” This quotation is 
from a fina irnal of July, 1925 
Now that the returns for 1925 are available, they afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to compare fact with prediction. When the 
ston ader talks about “rubbers,” he means the large com- 
es wl s are traded on the stock exchanges and there- 
re are of interest to the general public, in other words, the “Big 
I ve 
United Stat Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, and Fisk, in the 
ame the largest volume of business in dollars of all 
the ber companies in the United States, and for the past 
seven years their combined sales have been more than half of the 
total rubber goods distribution of this country, hence the Big 
‘ Since the war they have marched along, without changing 
their relative positions, each having ups and downs at varying 
periods, but at this time they are all in the most healthy finan- 
cial dit 
In 1925 these companies did a combined business of $712,681,748 


ifter payment of taxes and preferred dividends 
which is 98 


as far as 1919, in no year did 


common dividends, of $70,027,379, per 


sales Coimng back 


the combined showing of these companies show as good a profit 
as this, the nearest being 9.4 per cent in 1919. In only one other 
vear were the gross sales of these companies in excess of 1925, 


1920 when the gross business was $752,350,340 but 


4.4 per cent due to the slump that started in that 





the profit was o1 

loubtless it was a proximation of these facts that members 
of Congress had in mind when they charged the rubber companies 
with “gouging” the public, using high rubber prices as an excuse 
for doing s offered only a half-picture of the situation 
What they s ve said was that in the most prosperous 

ir of 1925, the rubber maz facturers were able to show a proht 
despite the high p rubber, not because of it, but by greater 
efficienc n manufacturing and distribution. Furthermore, that if 

had not been for the abnormal raw material situ: n this 
rofit might have | dispersed to the public in the form of 
dividends, wher« it actually happened was that much of it 
was set aside as a special raw material reserve on account of the 


cubber emergency 

In other words, if the 
to expand on short notice to 
year, most of 


rubber supply had been flexible enough 
meet the increased business enjoyed 
by the manuta the rubber companies, 


paying dividends on their common 
fact, of the 
now their common st 
dividend basis while United Fisk 

per cent of profit on sales by n 


large and small, would be 
Goodyear, 
cks on a 


have not 


stock today As a matter of Big Five, 
have 


States and 


Goodrich, and Firestone 
the 
Of course, the means tells the 
important. 


whole story The rate of capital turnover is very 


Ifa 
stocks equal to a million dollars, and does an annual gross busi- 
ness of a million at a profit of ten per cent, its position is not as 
f a company with outstanding capital of half a 


mpany has outstanding capital, bonds, preferred and common 


good as that 
million, which does a million dollar business at a seven per cent 


net profit 


The United States Rubber Co., according to the latest figures, 
has outstanding capital stocks, bonds, and funded debt of $261, 
414,800. Returns for 1925 show sales of $206,473,737 on which 
a net profit of $17,309,870 was realized or 8.5 per cent. This 
is the largest per cent of profit on sales shown by this company 
in the 
1920 


last seven years although sales were higher in 1919 and 
The company never actually showed a loss in this period, 


Considering the fact that this 
5 


however, the 1921 profit being .3. 


company does not turn its capital once a year, its showing for 192 
and during past years is indicative of skillful management 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s balance sheet totals $172, 
921,500 which includes the no-par common stock figured at market 
In 1925 the Akron 
sidiaries were $169,470,112 on which was earned a net profit of 
$21,005,898 or 12.4 per cent. 
and California companies were $205,999,820 which is very close to 
the United States Rubber Co.’s total 
company only are used, however, as they form the 


annual sales of company, exclusive of sub 


Combined sales of foreign, Canadian 


The figures of the Akron 
hasis for com 
parison with other years. Goodyear'’s dark hour was in 1920 and 
1921; in 1920 a deficit of one per cent on sales was shown and 
sales for 1921 were only $82,195,550 (10 months) as against $188, 
866,024 for the previous year. Since then its position has steadily 
improved, although like its competitor, the United States Rub 
ber Co., it does not turn its capital once a year. 

The B. F. Rubber Co. outstanding capital of 
$108,083,500, including no-par common at market. Sales for 1925 
of $12,744,447 was earned 


This is the highest sales volume since 1920 and 


Goodrich has 
were $136,239,526 on which a net profit 
or 9.3 per cent. 
the highest per cent profit since 1919 when 12.2 per cent was 
earned. The present showing of Goodrich is more remarkable in 
light of the deficit of over $18,000,000 1921 
The fact that in 1925 the company turned its capital approximately 
the of divi- 


the incurred in 


1'% times was doubtless instrumental in resumption 
dends on the common stock. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is distinctive among the Big Five 
in that the company has no funded debt, its entire capital being 
comprised of preferred and common stock which is $20,918,360 
outstanding. Total business for 1925 was $125,598,000, largest in 
the company’s history, and net profits were $12,800,412 or 10.1 per 
[his capital turnover at the rate of six times a year is 
unit 


cent 


indicative of a quick disposition of merchandise at a small 


profit; and the results of this policy are certainly reflected in the 
the the last seven years, with the 
single exception of 1921 when no profit was shown, Firestone has 


never reported a profit of less than 8 per cent on sales; the high 


earnings of company. In 


point was in 1922 when 11.4 per cent was earned. 

Fisk Rubber Co., with outstanding capital now $40,040,463, im- 
proved its position materially in 1925 reporting sales of $74,900,373, 
nearly twice the business done in 1919 and 1920. Net profits were 
$6,166,752 or 8.1 per cent \ survey of seven year’s operations 
of this company shows a profit in every year, but not at as high a 
rate as the other companies, probably due to the reflection of 
original equipment tire business in the aggregate earnings, and the 
fact that this company has no other product but tires. 

As monopolies and their various ramifications seem to be occupy- 
ing the public mind due to recent developments in the food and 
railroad field, it is pertinent to raise the question as to the trend 
in rubber. The fact that five distinct independent corporations do 
over half the rubber business in this country is not particularly 


alarming. But how does the Big Five stand today compared with 
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the last few years; is their share increasing or decreasing? The 
only figures which represent the entire industry are the following 


compiled by the United States Chamber of Commerce and they . 


appear every two years, 1925 not yet being available. 


Tora, Vatuz Rusper TotaL SaLes Per Cent 

Provucts U.S. A. Bic 5 oF TOTAL 
1919... $1,138,216,000 $659,884,264 58. 
1921 704,903,133 439,231,471 62 
1923 953,643,355 521,826,114 §2.5 


According to the official figures then the Big Five are not 
retaining their share of the total business which they enjoyed 
1919 just after the war. This is further brought out by taking 
the 1925 Rubber Association figures of $1,142,096,000 supposed to 
represent 75 per cent of the industry. Changing this figure to a 
hundred per cent basis we find that the 1925 sales of the Big Five 
equal just about 50 per cent of the total. 

Who is getting this increased share of business? Not the very 
small companies, many of which have gone to the wall in the 
last few years. But somewhere behind the five leaders, there is 
another group which might be dubbed the “Little Five” or more 
appropriately the little “eight” or even “ten.” The word “little” 
is not very apt, either, as some cf them have grown to be pretty 
lusty infants, each doing a business of anywhere from ten to 
fifty million annually; and they are very much respected as factors 
in the rubber trade. Kelly-Springfield, Miller, Hood, Ajax, 
Hewitt, Dunlop, Boston Woven Hose, General, and Lee are 
some of the names that come to mind. The recent absorption 
of Gutta Percha by Hewitt may suggest other possible mergers; 
but looking over the fi@d at the moment, there seems small likeli- 
hood of it. 

In fact in the whole range of industrial organization today 
there are few industries where competition is as free and open 
as in the rubber industry. Tire prices were promptly reduced 
when the crude market became stabilized and this reduction wiped 
out, in some cases two, in others three, previous advances. Tire 
prices are now lower than in 1923. Other lines of rubber goods 
where it is possible to maintain quality by employing reclaims have 
not had any phenomena! price advances. 

The outstanding feature in the 1925 showing of the Big Five 
rubber companies is the fact that they demonstrated their poten- 
tial earning power despite the high raw material cost which worried 
the stock trader and without “gouging the public’ which seems 
to be of chief concern to some politicians. 


ZINC OXIDE IN RUBBER WORK 


While zinc oxide enters into the manufacture of many lines of 
products its chief consuming industries are paint and rubber to 
an equal amount with about 10 per cent for all other products. 
The use of zinc oxide in the rubber industry dates from the early 
production of mechanical goods and druggists’ sundries. Until 
comparatively recently its use in rubber footwear was negligible 
on account of the dry heat cure being dependent on litharge. 
With the development of the tire industry its consumption reached 
large proportions because of its value in toughening the stocks 
and increasing their resistance to abrasive wear. It also improves 
aging quality and retards heat localization in tire tread service 
The latter feature is of special value in the case of solid tires. 

Nearly all organic accelerators require the presence of zinc 
oxide for their activation to produce their best results. High 
grade rubber insulation is reduced less in electrical resistance by 
the presence of zinc oxide than by any other pigment. 

These are the chief qualities that mark zinc oxide as a stand- 
ard and indispensable rubber compounding ingredient in essen- 
tially all branches of the rubber industry. 








DURING THE PAST YEAR AMERICAN EXPORTS OF BATHING CAPS 
reached a value of $320,621, the chief customers for these goods 
heing: The United Kingdom, $78,315; Denmark, $37,799; France, 
$32,949: Canada, $25,184, and New Zealand, $20,084. 


Report on Rubber Price Control 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce filed its 
report March 13 with the House of Representatives. It sustains 
the contentions of Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover that 
foreign governmental controls were forcing the American people 
to pay exorbitant profits for rubber, coffee and other goods. 
After reporting their findings the committee set forth the follow 
ing conclusions with special relation to rubber : 


(1) It has been proved in the case of rubber that a conservation 
campaign can be conducted by the American people as a protest 
against high artificially controlled prices and with a fair degree 
of success. This experience is of considerable significance in 
showing the ability of the consumer to take matters into his own 
hands, and secure some measure of protection through exercising 
positive control over demand. As a result of this demonstration, 
the committee believes that a considerable measure of protection 
can be attained in this way for the American consumer. 

If the American consumer should be further subjected to un- 
fair prices, the committee believes that further and more extended 
efforts as to carrying on conservation campaigns should be system- 
atically organized and carried out. If necessary the government 
should assist 

(2) The ultimate solution of the problem of foreign control of 
commodities essential to American industries and progress will 
unquestionably be for the United States to become more self- 
sufficient in their supply through endeavoring to produce these 
commodities for itself, either under its own flag or in suitable for- 
eign countries which would agree not to interrupt free trading in 
them at any time. In effecting such agreements, the governmental 
facilities of the United States should freely assist. 

(3) For growing rubber under the American flag the southern 
Philippines appear most suitable. Physical conditions are known 
to be excellent. Under the existing Philippine land laws the hold- 
ings of individuals or corporations are limited to about 2,500 acres. 
This ——— could be altered by the Philippine Legislature or 
by the Congress of the United States if it chose to change that 
basic law under which the islands are now administered. Further- 
more, certain experiments have recently been undertaken to develop 
the production of rubber from the guayule shrub in the southwesterr 
states. For several years rubber has been produced from this 
wild shrub in Mexico. In 1925 our exports of the rubber amounted 
to 8,469,122 pounds. The committee believes that these experi- 
ments contain such possibilities as to warrant serious attention and 
consideration. 

Outside of American territory, good possibilities for successful 
rubber culture appear to exist in the Isthmus of Darien, in the Re- 
public of Panama, Brazil, Colombia and other parts of tropical 
\merica. Plantations in such locations would be especially valu- 
able to the United States from the standpoint of national defense, 
since rubber from them would most likely be uninterruptedly avail- 
able in the event of war. Substantial progress is also. being made 
in Liberia by American interests. As a step in the direction of 
assuring such supplies, the committee specifically recommends that 
the Department of Agriculture be authorized and enabled, in co- 
operation with their respective governments, to establish and main- 
tain demonstration rubber plantations in South and Central Ameri- 
can countries. 

(4) Efforts of the Bureau of Standards and others to develop 
a synthetic rubber and other synthetic products should be further 
encouraged. 

(8) Since these governmental controls are coritrary to the in- 
terests of the American consumer, the committee takes the posi 
tion that American citizens should refuse to aid or assist them by 
extending credit to them. Furthermore, self interest should prompt 
this action on the part of American financial interests for the 
granting of loans of this character would create a just resentment 
against them on the part of the American public. In some in- 
stances, requests for loans of this character have been refused. In 
at least one instance the loan has been granted. Requests for 
loans should be discouraged and if made should be refused. 

(9) Retaliation by the United States against these govern- 
mental controls was not given serious attention by the committee 
and will not be except as a last resort. 

(10) The committee has received suggestions that Congress give 
direct aid by representative American citizens of alternate supplies 
of these raw materials, but takes the position that aid or subsidy 
of this sort is inadvisable, partly because it is an intrusion of gov- 
ernment into production, against the principle of which this investi- 
gation is directed. 
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Tubing Machine 


HE use of the well-known tubing or forcing machine for rub- 
ber manufacturing dates from 1876, when a crude machine 
comprising a cylinder containing a revolving screw was used 
to extrude plastic rubber mixing through a die.* By thus utiliz- 
ing its plastic quality rubber can be shaped in continuous lengths 
in any desired tubular, solid or special cross-sectional form, ac- 
cording to the shape of the extruding die. 

While the original tubing machines were of crude construction 
and were promptly adopted in hard rubber 


they were practical 


Rubber Products 


The introduction of the tapered pitch stock screw applies the 
forcing power with increasing intensity as it approaches the die, 
thus consolidating and expelling the stock more rapidly. The dies 
are usually kept hot by indirect heat from the steam chambered 
head or end section of the machine. Frequently, however, greater 
heat is required and is commonly supplied by a gas flame applied 
directly to the die itself. While this method gives good results, 
especially with small dies, in the case of large dies provision is 
sometimes made for heating them by a special electrical unit. 























4 Group of Rubber Products Representing the Diversified Output of Tubing Machines 


and mechanical goods factories. During the half century since its 
introduction the 
design, construction and equipment 


r, it is adapted to turn out a great variety 


machine has been greatly improved in 


As now developed, in a wide 


tubing 


range of sizes and pows 
of rubber goods in the production of which a die can be used 
The modern tubing machine is one of the most convenient tools 
of the rubber worker. In fact, in the rubber factory, it occupies 
much the same relation to the other rubber machine equipment 
the so-called 


for this 


as a milling machine does in a machine shop, or 
“Variety” machine in 
is the accuracy with which the tubed product can be controlled 


as to its dimensions and speed of delivery 


a woodworking plant. One reason 


Special Features 


Among the features that give the modern tubing machine its 
important place in rubber working are the facility with which 
the temperature of the rubber can be controlled by the circula- 


tion of steam or water in the walls of the body of the machine 
the forcing screw. The 
scorching of the 


water cooling of 
ability thus to the heat 
rubber is of special importance where sensitive and quick curing 


and in the internal 


regulate and prevent 


stocks are employed 


*The India {‘erid, Tanuary 1, 1919, { 191 and 1919, 


p. 432 


In the layout of a tubing department attention is given to the 
selection of the size and arrangement of the machines, whether 
spur gear or direct connected to, the power units, and whether the 
machines are to deliver their product straight ahead or at right 
angles, and to the facilities incidental to handling the product 
whether by intermittent or continuous production. 


Utility of Tubing Machine 


machine is virtually unsurpassed in economy of 


The 
operation, conservation of stock in production, and in speed, ac- 
facilitates the modern 
tendency to continuous production in such lines as insulation, con- 


tubing 


curacy and continuity of output. It thus 
tinuous length small hose, jar rings, tire treads, inner tubes, etc. 
These advantages of operation presuppose the use of rubber mix- 
ings adapted to the conditions of machine production as well as 
to the technical conditions of service. 

From the point of view of tubing machine operation the ideal 
stock is one that does not expand out of bounds when released 
from the die. This means a stock in which the plastic qualities 
of the ingredients are suitably balanced, and one that withstands 
tubing machine manipulation without scorching, by which is meant 
partial vulcanization. 

Wire insulation, garden hose tubes, jar rings, etc., are good 
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Druggists’ sundries. 
Eraser rubbers. 
Faucet balls. 

Fire hose linings. 
Inner tubes. 


Bibb disks. 

Billard table cushions. 
Blanks for molded articles 
Boot straps. 

Bottle filler rubbers. 


Stoppers. Insulated wire. 
Jumpers. Plugs. 

Automobile. Packing strips. 

Car seat, etc. Cores. 
Catheters. Round. 
Connections. Square. 


Pedal rubbers. 
Pencil tips. 


Automobile radiator. 
Gas stove. 


Plumbers. Pipe bits. 
Cord. Platens. 
Cores. Adding machine. 


Clincher tire bead. Typewriter. 


Typical Tubing Machine Products 


Rings. Thread. 
Can sealing. Tips. 
Extractor Tires baby cab. 
Fruit jar. Carriage. 
Cushion. 


Gage glass. 
Solid truck. 


Separator. 


Rings—cut and molded Treads. 
Round. Tubing, for every purpose. 
Special. Hose tubes. 
Square. Tubular gaskets. 
Rods. Valves. 
Hard rubber Washers. 
Sash rubbers. Cut. 
Solid tires. Molded. 


Windshield rubber. 


Stationers’ elastic bands 
Wringer rolls. 


Syringe pipes. 
Hard rubber. 











examples of easy running stocks. As an extreme example of the 
possibilities of tubing machine output the delivery of insulated 
code wire at the rate of 800 feet per minute may be cited. Ordi- 
narily, of course, speeds are much slower, depending on stock 
conditions, the volume of rubber required to form the article, and 
the shape of its cross section or profile. 

The principal rubber products from tubing machines, in point 
of.tonnage, are insulated wire, hose tubes, tire treads, inner tubes 
and ordinary tubing. These and a typical selection of other tubing 


machine products are pictured in the accompanying group illus- 
tration, which is by no means complete but serves to represent the 
diversified output and indicates the capabilities of the tubing process. 

Another and important function of the tubing machine, when 
fitted with head and outlet of special design, is straining rubber 
mixings and reclaims through fine wire mesh for the removal of 
non-magnetic particles, wood, fiber and other mechanical impuri- 
ties. Straining is a form of refining especially essential in the 


preparation of reclaimed rubber 


Aluminum Rubber Equipment 


Strong Aluminum Alloy—Inner Tube Mandrels—Tire Building Cores—Mechanical Molds—Battery 
Box Molds and Cores 


N the production of many of the staple lines of rubber goods, 

molds, forms, plates, rods, tubes and sheets of metal, are neces- 

sary to give shape, size and finish to the rubber article. Natur- 
ally steel and iron are the materials chiefly used for this portable 
equipment because of their strength and cheapness. Steel and iron 
however, are not only very heavy but when used as rubber molds 
or mandrels their polished surfaces are marred by the incrustations 
of sulphur and other compounds that adhere to them. Although 
this effect can be remedied in part by the use of dopes to slick 
the metal surfaces, it cannot be entirely avoided. Thus frequent 
cleaning of the molds and mandrels is necessary and becomes 
a serious expense and inconvenience. In the case of steel poles, 
for inner tube making, the ends that extend beyond the rubber 
become corroded or pitted by the action of the steam and sulphur 
gases in the vulcanizer and are rapidly destroyed. 

While iron and steel will probably always be used for hose and 
the larger and heavier molded articles, aluminum has been found 
to offer advantages in many forms of vulcanizing equipment. This 
is due to several of the characteristics of the metal, the principal 
ones being lightness, strength, durability, ease of machining and 
heat conductivity. The outstanding property of aluminum is its 
low specific gravity which is about one third of that of iron and 
steel. The ease of handling aluminum equipment thus reduces 
manufacturing cost. 

Strong and ductile alloys of aluminum are produced in which 
lightness is not sacrificed for strength, and which are as strong as 
mild steel. The fact that aluminum resists the action of corrosive 
influences and is not attacked by sulphur gives the metal special 
interest for the rubber industry. Aluminum does not withstand 
alkalis or strong salt solution. These conditions however are 
not frequently met with in the manufacture of rubber. It can, 


however, be used in contact with most organic acids, with some 
of the strouger mineral acids and is quite resistant to all ordinary 
atmospheric conditions. Aluminum alloys closely approximate pure 
aluminum in heat conductivity, permitting excellent heat trans- 
ference. 

So far as known, alloy aluminum is well suited for inner tube 





Aluminum Alloy Inner Tube Mandrels 


mandrels both straight and circular. The latter form is specially 
desirable for large size inner tubes to avoid buckling. The straight 
mandrel of 11 gage, 2% outside diameter by 10 feet long, weighs 
about 25 pounds while the same mandrel of aluminum weighs 
about 9 pounds. An operator handling during the day 1,000 
mandrels lifts 25,000 pounds if they are of steel, as compared 
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to 9,000 pounds if they are aluminum. The alloy aluminum man- 
drels produce a brilliant surface finish particularly noticeable on 


When 


red tubes, and their surface remains clean a long time. 


cleaning is necessary, it is easily and quickly done because there are 
hold dirt It is of 


no marks or pits to interest to note that if it 





Tire Core of Heat Treated Aluminum 


becomes necessary to scrap aluminum mandrels they have a scrap 
value of about 25 per cent of their original cost 

When tires are built and cured on metal cores the matter of 
their weight becomes serious, even in the case of the smaller tire 
sizes. The introduction of balloon tires has so increased the 


sizes of ‘these cores that it is not practical to handle them without 


air or mechanical lifts. During the preliminary stages of balloon 


tire development it was usual to purchase temporary wooden 


cores. These were short lived and ordinary cast aluminum cores 





Gloss Applied to Rubber Flooring by Curing on Sheet Aluminum 


were too soft, consequently a special aluminum alloy was developed 
This 
hardness 
an aluminum alloy tire building core weighing 100 pounds replaces 


alloy exceeds cast iron in strength and almost equals it in 


As an example of saving in weight in this application, 


a cast iron core weighing 290 pounds. 

slabs, rolled 

The metal is 
While this 


aluminum 


Aluminum molds are usually made from forged 


plates or castings from specially developed alloys 
fast as 
is an important factor in 


molds is the lightness that reduces production costs. 


machined about three times as steel or iron 


point the decisive favor of 


One of the first applications of aluminum in the rubber industry 
was as boot trees to displace those of maple which require fre- 
Other articles made in aluminum molds are 
mats, waterbottles, pedal pads, rubber floor- 


quent replacement. 
balls, bulbs, toys, 
ing, etc. 

Coiled sheet aluminum is widely used for making serial numbers, 
hose labels and brands for tires and other articles. The sheet 
when stamped takes a stamp impression of the die and imparts 
this to the rubber without sticking. Another for sheet 
aluminum is to impart a highly finished surface on tiling, etc., by 


use 
curing the goods on the sheet. Aluminum powder is used as an 
ingredient in the base stock of solid tires to increase the adhesion 
between the steel band and the base of the tire. 

In the manufacture of hard rubber goods aluminum equipment 
is particularly useful in the form of curing tanks, trays and pans 


to replace those of steel or iron because they last many times 
longer. In hard rubber storage battery boxes, the entire mold 
and core is often made of aluminum alloy forgings. In other cases 
aluminum sheets, permanent mold castings or die castings are 


used. For small hard rubber articles such as radio equipment, 
fountain pens, etc., aluminum is used in the form of molds, tubes 
and mandrels because it is light, non-corroding and atfords lustrous 





Aluminum Die-Cast Battery Box Mold 


tinish. Many other advantageous applications of aluminum alloy 
will occur to the rubber manufacturer experienced in develop- 
ment work 





Legal Decisions 
Customs Appraisers 

No. 51041. Protest 106063—G of Bullocks (Los Angeles). The 
question here is whether rubber balls are dutiable as toys at 70 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, or at 
30 per cent under paragraph 1402. Opinion by Sullivan, G. A. In 
accordance with stipulation of counsel the rubber balls in question 
were held dutiable under paragraph 1402.—Treasury Decisions, 
Volume 49, No. 6, page 52. 

No. 51092.—Protest 85459—G of Carl Silvermann (Baltimore) 
Rubber balls classified as toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 per 
cent under paragraph 1402. Opinion by Sullivan, G. A. In ac- 
cordance with stipulation of counsel and on the authority of United 
States v. Stewart (13 Ct. Cust. Appls—; T. D. 40734) the rubber 
halls in question were held dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 
1402.—Treasury Decisions, Volume 49, No. 6, page 61. 





AccorDING To Commerce Reports, AMERICAN EXPORTS DURING 
1925 of rubber toys, balls and balloons, value $1,289,229, repre- 
sented an increase of 31 per cent as compared with 1924. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


The Absorption of Water by Rubber 
By C. R. Boggs and J. T. Blake * 


ONTRARY to the general belief, rubber is not waterproof. Raw 
ie rubber will absorb water until it is completely dispersed and do 

this at room temperature, without the addition of extraneous 
material. This is in opposition to the old belief that rubber is a 
nonreversible colloid. Pratt’s process of dispersion is only a 
special case of this principle in which the time is reduced by 
the addition of more protective colloids. Soft vulcanized rubber 
acts similarly at higher temperatures, but the disintegration is 
much slower. Certain samples of vulcanized rubber will absorb 
as much as 500 per cent water. Since most rubber articles are 
not immersed in water continuously for long periods, ths absorp 
tion is not realized by the rubber technologist. 

Many failures of rubber articles are due to this water absorp- 
tion. Soft rubber valves which are continuously under water 
become swollen and flabby and fail to operate. Electric wires 
insulated with vulcanized rubber lose their high insulation resist- 
ance and eventually fail, if allowed to soak continuously in water, 
either fresh or salt, without proper safeguards. Submarine cables 
have failed owing to water absorption alone. There is no evi- 
dence of deterioration due to oxidation, but the electrical failure 
of the rubber is positive and complete. Therefore, transoceanic 
cables have usually been made of gutta percha in spite of its 
many disadvantages. 

The writers have studied the problem mainly from a physico- 
chemical viewpoint and have concluded that the absorption is 
due chiefly to the nonrubber substances in the rubber and not to 
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the hydrccarbon itself. Pure rubber absorbs only a very small 
amount of water. Prevention of this water absorption therefore 
lies in the purification of the commercial rew rubber. Vulcanized 
rubber shows the same relative characteristics as the rubber from 
which it is made. 

The electrical properties of vulcanized rubber are vitally affected 
by comparatively small amounts of water. To show the effect 
of absorbed water on electrical properties, the specific resistance- 
moisture curves of two typical insulating compounds are shown 
in Figure 1. The other electrical properties are also affected 
deleteriously. Today, very few high-tension submarine cables 
depend on rubber insulation if exposed to the action of water. 
Low-tension cables prove satisfactory because the insulation wall 
can conveniently be made thick enough to include a large factor 


1 Presented by J. T. Blake before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 
69th Meeting of the American Chemical Society, Baltimore, Maryland, April 
6 to 10, 1925. Condensed from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
March, 1926. 

* Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 


of safety. A study of the rate of absorption of water by rubber 
is therefore of utmost importance in cable design. 

An attempt was made to reduce the rate of absorption of water 
by means of suitable compounding ingredients. Nearly two hun 
dred individual compounds were mixed and cured in this labora- 
tory, and their rates of absorption determined. The compound- 
ing ingredients were systematically varied, both in amount and 
combination. The individual ingredients studied were paraffin, 
ozocerite, gas black, zinc oxide, barium sulphate, whiting, pow- 

hy} 


dered ebonite, gutta percha, mineral rubber, glue, rosin, coumarone 


resin, phenolic resins, and fatty acids. The individual effect of 
29 accelerators was also ascertained 

The effect of time of cure was ascertained. The rubber content 
of the compounds was varied from 10 per cent to 90 per cent 
No remarkable improvement was effected. 

The effect of coating the cured rubber with various waterproof 
waxes was studied. Rubber was also cured and impregnated in 
hot parafin. Although this appreciably lowered the absorption 
of water, it did not give an entirely waterproof material. 

The chloride, bromide, and hydrochloride of rubber and benzoy! 
and phenoxy rubber have been prepared in this laboratory. They 
proved to be unsatisfactory materials for resisting water wher 
tested alone or mixed with rubber 

The rate of absorption of water by hard rubber was shown to 
be very much lower than that for soft cured rubber. The phe- 
nomenon of absorption seemed to be an inherent property of the 
rubber rather than a property of the fillers. 

The swelling of vulcanized rubber by organic solvents takes 
place rapidly at first, and then less rapidly, finally coming to an 
equilibrium, where the absorption of solvent ceases. As the co- 
efficient of vulcanization decreases, the swelling equilibrium in 
creases. Eventually, as in the case of raw rubber, the swelling 
becomes a complete dispersion in the solvent. There is no sharp 
dividing line between the region of “solution” and swelling ending 
in equilibrium. This phenomenon is generally true of reversible 
colloids. Gelatin completely disperses in hot water, but in cold 
water swells to an equilibrium. 

Andrews and Johnston” found that a sheet of cured rubber 
soaked in water at room temperature gives a curve of the die 
away type, eventually reaching a condition of equilibrium with 
the water. Pale crépe, when soaked in distilled water at 70 de- 
grees C., does not show this phenomenon, but steadily absorbs 
water. At the end of a few days it becomes too sticky to weigh 
lf allowed to continue soaking, it disintegrates into a gluey mass 
and is practically dispersed in the water. Rubber is not an irre- 
versible colloid, but redisperses by itself to give a latex-like mate- 
rial. It does not need an added protective colloid. Obviously, the 
temperature brings about other changes besides the dispersion. 

At elevated temperatures vulcanized rubber exhibits an inter 
mediate phenomenon (Figure 2). The sample of latex-sprayed 
rubber is associated with as much water as in the original latex 
Although it still retains its general shape, it easily disintegrates 
in the fingers. 


Summary 


\ vulcanized rubber compound is an absorbent of water, some- 
times to the extent of 500 per cent. The water vitally affects its 
electrical properties. 

Attempts to reduce the absorption materially by variations in 
the compounding have proved unsuccessful. The property of ab- 
sorption is inherent in the rubber itself. 


3 Journal of the American Chemical Society, 46, 641 (1924). 
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the rate 
ibsorption of water is somewhat similar to the 


[here is no satisfactory mathematical interpretation of 


ot abs rption 





swelling of rubber in organic solvents. The water is probably 
first absorbed in the surface layer, then slowly diffuses into the 
mass, followed by a more or less complete dispersion of the 


rubber 


The effect of a number of latex coagulants on the rate of ab- 


sorption of the rubber produced has been determined. Factors in 


the absorption, such as pressure, temperature, surface tension, and 


the effect of been investigated. Temperature seems to 
the 


The absorption is largely 


alr 


play most important pat 





jue to the nonrubber-hydrocarbon con- 





Purified rubber hydrocarbon ab- 
Methods of par- 


stituents of er 





sorbs a comparatively amount of water 


tially purifying the rubber by washing, by coagulating latex so as 


to lower the protein content, and by chemical means, were studied 
It is believed that synthetic rubber has a much lower rate of 
absorption than natural rubber 
Measurements of Quality of Factice 
By Kingsley Gillespie’ 

The following excerpts on the important topic of testing the 
quality of factice are of interest to rubber chemists generally. 

[he controlling factors in the quality of a factice can be resolved 
into a few groups, some of which can be evaluated and some o! 


which are not susceptible measurement. It is unfortunate, how- 
that the chief 


a factice is made, cannot 


ever, factor, namely the vegetable oil from which 


always be determined from an examina- 


tion of the finished product. The change which the vegetable oil 


undergoes during vulcanization so alters its chemical and physical 
characteristics as to hinder its identification. However, in the 
cases where the blending of two or more vegetable oils is not a 
factor, long experience with the many grades of factice enables 
the expert to estimate with some accuracy the vegetable oil from 


which a particular sample was made. 


f oils leaves 


mineral 
The incorpora- 


The compounding vegetable oils with 
unmistakable earmarks in the finished product. 


tion of gums or dry pigments can be readily determined by analysis. 
Also the relative quantities of the various raw materials used in 
the manufacture of a particular grade, and the degree of vul- 


canization of the vegetable oil used as a basis of this grade, can 


be fixed by analysis 
of factice includes the following items: 


(4) 


The commercial analvsis 
(1) (2) 


acetone, free oil, free sulphur 


color: fineness; (3) mineral content; solubility in 


Color 


The color of factice is applied only to the general class known as 


“whites.” This determination is entirely relative and is made by 


an 


In 


consideration 


set of standard forming 
lor, should be 
as it has become possible to bring 


a comparison with a samples 


opinion of white factice from its c 





given to the m ontent 


up the color of a particular grade by the use of a dry pigment 


In the special case of a brown which consists of oil and sulphur 
only, the color of the product is used by the expert as a means 
of estimating the particular vegetable oil employed in its man- 
ufacturs 
Fineness 
The fineness of factice is an indefinite determination because 
of the nature of the material itself. Upon examination under the 


material of great surface area but 


It does not lend itself to screening 


microscope it is sponge-like 


relatively large particle size 
and no more reliable means of determining the fineness of a 
1The Stamford Rubber Supply C Stamford, Connecticut 


sample has been found than comparing its particle size with that 
of a set of standard samples under the microscope. 

The ot not important a 
rapid and uniform incorporation into a rubber compound as might 
be imagined. It has been demonstrated that the speed with which 
it “goes-in” on the mill is not proportional to its particle size. 
That its degree of fineness does not play an important part in 
incorporation is made more clear when it is considered 
that the material is dissolved in the broken-down rubber on the 
mill and that the mill itself grinds the factice at the same time 
that it is dissolving it in the rubber 


fineness factice is as factor in its 


rate of 


Mineral Content 


The mineral content of factice is found by an ash determina- 


tion. A 2 gm. sample in a porcelain crucible is ignited over a 
free flame to constant weight. At first, disintegration takes place 
with evolution of dense smoke. Care should be exercised to 


avoid igniting the smoke to prevent a low determination. 

The various grades of white will show 2.5 per cent to 50 per 
cent mineral content. A sample showing 2.5 per cent ash is 
referred to as a low-ash white, and carries the minimum amount 
of stabilizer necessary to insure the aging qualities for which 
factice is known. A sample having more than 2.5 per 
cent mineral content contains a pigment incorporated to obtain 
a desired result in a definite rubber compound, or in a limited 


well 


so 


number of cases simply as a cheapener. 

The mineral of brown factice should run under 0.5 
per cent in all cases where oil and sulphur alone are used in its 
manufacture. An of this amount 
means either the direct incorporation of a pigment or the use 


content 


ash determination in excess 


of some wax or gum in the compound. Such wax or gum may 
raise the ash determination because of its own residue on ignition 


Free Oil 


The free and sulphur are two determinations which 
are closely related in that together they total the portion soluble 
in acetone. The term “free” is doubly misleading because it con- 
veys the impression that the oil is in its original state and that 
the sulphur is present as uncombined sulphur. The free oil in 
factice is that portion of the original oil which has been partially 
vulcanized but not to the point at which it ceases to be soluble 
In the free sulphur the situation is more 
complex. With white factice the sulphur appearing in the acetone 
extract is most probably uncombined sulphur and has been intro- 
duced into the compound as sulphur dissolved in the vulcanizing 
agent, sulphur monochloride. In the case of brown factice, how- 
ever, the free sulphur is made up of the sulphur combined with 
the partially vulcanized oil and the sulphur which is not com- 


oil tree 


in acetone. case of 


bined at all 

There are two special cases of free oil which should be ex- 
plained. Non-vulcanizable petroleum-base oil when used in the 
manufacture of white appears in the acetone extract and is con- 
sidered as part of the free oil. Waxes, gums and greases when 
used in the manufacture of brown also appear in the extract and 
are considered part of the free oil. The petroleum-base oils remain 
unchanged but it is a question whether the gums are not partially 
transformed during the process of vulcanization. 

The free oil of factice is obtained by subtracting the free sul- 
phur from the total acetone extract. The free sulphur is gen- 
erally a small fraction of the extract and subject to a relatively 


small error 


Free Sulphur 


The free sulphur is obtained by oxidizing the acetone extract 
with fuming nitric acid and potassium chlorate, evaporating to 
5 cc., taking up the residue in dilute hydrochloric acid and pre- 
cipitating the sulphur as barium sulphate with dilute barium chlo- 
The determination is subject to the usual error 


ride solution 
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of a barium sulphate precipitation but when it is considered that 
the free sulphur of white should not exceed 0.5 per cent, and 
that of brown ranges from 1 to 8 per cent, it is evident that an 
error in the free sulphur determination has a small effect on the 
analysis as a whole. 


Acetone Soluble in Factice 


The author is led by the results of his exhaustive investigations 
on the various forms of apparatus in use for acetone extraction 
of factice, to assign preference to the syphon tube extractor rec- 
ommended by the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee, January, 
1914. The details of the author’s method are as follows: 2 
grams of sample are taken for both white or brown factice. The 
fineness of ordinary white factice is sufficient, except in the case 
of the white gum factice. For brown factice the sample should 
be as fine as consistency will permit in mechanical or mortar 
grinding 

The time of extraction for whites is 8 hours by 3 minute 
intervals between the syphoning of the solvent by the extractor. 
For browns the time of extraction continues 16 hours at 3 minute 


syphoning intervals 


Chemical Patents 


The United States 
CHLORINATED RUBBER COMPOSITION. A coating composition 


comprising chlorinated rubber and at least an equal amount of cumaron 
resin, and a solvent for these materials—Norris Boehmer, Montclair, New 
Jersey, assignor to Chadeloid Chemical Co., a corporation of West Virginia. 
United States patent No. 1,572,065. 

MENDING RUBBER ARTICLES. This process consists in heating 
the portion of the article to be repaired, and applying to it a compound 
obtained by a‘natural valence combination of turpentine and sulphur, and 
subjecting the repair to heat and pressure—W. H. Buschell, assignor of 
one-quarter to J. D. Eastman both of Indianapolis, Indiana. United States 
patent No. 1,573,039. 

PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER. This consists of paint and var- 
nish solvents and dissolved rubber, one of the solvents being oil of 
mirbane in proportion as high as 15 per cent.—Guido Blenio, assignor to 
Proofing Laboratories, Inc., both in New York, N. Y. United States patent 
No. 1,573,537. 

AGE-RESISTING RUBBER COMPOUND. An alkali or alkaline earth 
salt of alpha-nitroso-beta-naphthol is added to a vulcanizable rubber com- 
pound to improve its aging properties. —Everett W. Fuller, Springfield, as 
signor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 
United States patent No. 1,573,928. 

PROCESS .OF PRODUCING RUBBER COMPOUNDS. Rubber mixed 
with sulphur and an accelerator, is calendered into a sheet of suitable 
thickness and an activator applied to the surface of the sheet which is 
then rolled upon itself and cured.—H. A. Morton, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,574,676. 


The Dominion of Canada 


COATING COMPOSITION. This comprises latex, a pigment, and an 
agent for dispersing the pigment and for protecting the latex from premature 
coagulation until applied. The dried films of this composition are insoluble 
in water.—The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, as- 
signee of William G. Nelson, Detroit, Michigan, U S. A. Canadian patent 
No. 258,140. 

BITUMINOUS COMPOSITION. The proces of making comprises sub- 
jecting a combined mass of rubberized fabric reduced to pieces, mineral 
matter and bituminous cement to a temperature sufficient to soften the 
rubber, then agitating the mass.—George C. Warren, Newton, Massachusetts, 
1. S. A. Canadian patent No. 258,163. 

RUBBER DETERIORATION RETARDER. The process of making 
comprises combining an aliphatic aldehyde and an aromatic amine in a 
strongly acid solution.—The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, assignee of Sidney M. Cadwell, Leonia, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Canadian patent No. 258,183 

TACKY RUBBER COMPOUND. Its formation comprises mixing with 
a water suspension of rubber an easily decomposable water soluble com- 
pound of a water insoluble ingredient for imparting tackiness, then de- 
composing the latter and removing that portion rendering it soluble.—The 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, assignee of Merwyn C. 
Teague. Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y., U. S. A. Canadian patent 
No. 258,184. 

PROCESS OF TREATING LATEX. The process comprises thickening 
and stabilizing the latex without coagulation by the addition of a coagula- 
tive thickening and stabilizing agent in the presence of a coagulation pre- 
ventative-—The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, as- 
signee of Merwyn C. Teague, Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y., U. 
S. A. Canadian patent No. 258,185. 

THICKENING AND STABILIZING LATEX. The process comprises 
adding to latex a non-protein agent for thickening the continuous phase 
and stabilizing the latex without substantial modification of the colloidal 
qqattiies of the rubber hydrocarbon.—The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 

. Ltd, Montreal, assignee of Merwyn C. Teague, Jackson Heights, Long 
faland, N. Y., U. A. Canadian patent No. 258,186. 

RUBBER cOMPOU ND. That method of compounding unvulcanized 
rubber which consists in distributively incorporating rubber latex in a batch 


on a mill.—The Canadian Consclidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, assignee 
of Erwyn E. A. G. Meyer, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. Canadian patent 
No. 58,187. 

METHOD OF USING RUBBER LATEX. A method of coagulating 
rubber emulsions in paper stock, which consists in dispersing the rubber 
emulsions in the aqueous medium containing the paper making fibers.— 
Judson A. De Cew, New York, N. Y., U. S. A Canadian patent No. 

258,281. 

RUBBER COMPOSITIONS FOR LINING TUBES. The process of 
making consists in providing a mixture of melted rubber, vulcanizing 
cement and sulphur, heating the mixture for a period of time at a tem- 
perature above boiling point, then permitting the mixture to cool to a 
temperature below boiling point at which time a quantity of vulcanizing 
cement is added and thoroughly mixed to form the final lining composi- 
tion.—John Schwab, Jr., Winnepeg, Manitoba. Canadian patent No. 258,340. 

PROCESS OF VULCANIZATION. The production of vulcanized rub- 
ber which comprises the incorporation of the reaction product of an 
amine and an unsaturated aldehyde, and heating the resultant mixture with 
a vulcanizing agent to effect vulcanization.—The Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Co., Akron, assignee of Clayton O. North, Tallmadge, and Chester 
WwW Christensen, Akron, all in Ohio, U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 258,626. 


The United Kingdom 


WHEEL TIRES. A tire cover having no textile foundation is formed 
of rubber composition which after vulcanization possesses the combined 
qualities of high extensibility, high rigidity, and high tensile strength at 


rupture. A suitable composition consists of 100 parts by weight of crude 
rubber with 60 to 120 parts of carbon or lamp black. <A small proportion 
of pine tar, tolucl, or like emollient, and sulphur and litharge may be 
added. The tire may be formed by applying calendered sheets to a 
mandrel, or by extrusion through a shaped nozzle.-—W. B. Wiegand, 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada British patent No. 243,819. 


RUBBER VARNISHES. Raw or vulcanized rubber is dissolved in a 
high boiling point organic solvent, adding sufficient sulphur to produce a 


vulcanized rubber containing 15 to 32 per cent of sulphur. Accelerators 
may or may not be added. The mixture is heated to 160 to 170 degrees C. 
until vulcanized to the desired extent. The greater part of the solvent 


may subsequently be distilled off and replaced by another solvent. The 
solutions may be colored with dyes and pigments.—W. J. Mellersh, 28 
Southampton Buildings, London. British patent No. 243,966. 

WATER PAINTS. A suitable final composition consists of 16 pints of 
preserved latex of 25 per cent solid content; 14 pints of casein compound, 
and 32 pounds of pigmentary constituent.—Latex Developments, Ltd., 7 
Great Winchester Street, London. British patent No. 244,150. 

GUANIDINES. An accelerator of vulcanization is prepared by disulphur- 
izing, diaryl-thioureas containing an alkylated amino group in each of the 
la residues.—British Dye-Stuffs Corporation, Ltd., 70 Spring Gardens, 

J. Cronshaw, and W. ya S. Naunton, Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, 
Biackley, both in Manchester. British patent No. 244,159. 

COMBINING SHEET MATERIAL. In cementing together plies of 
wood the surfaces are coated with rubber solution and the solvent allowed 
to evaporate. The second intermediate layer is impregnated with sulphur 
which vulcanizes the rubber to form a hard joint when the plies are sub- 
jected to pressure and moderate heat.—S. E. Saunders, Padmore, Whipping- 
ham, and J. Winfield, Cliffdene, Cambridge Road, East Cowes, both in 
Isle of Wight. British patent No. 244,606. 

CONCENTRATING LATEX.* Rubber latex is concentrated by ex- 
posing a film on a rotary surface which dips into the latex, to a dehydrat- 
ing medium, and returning the thickened latex to the bulk. A scraper is 
arranged in contact with the moving surface to ensure that the thickened 
latex is mixed with the bulk and to control the thickness of the newly 
formed film.—K. P. Ltd., 7 Gracechurch street, London. British patent 
No. 244,727. 

BOOTS. A suitable composition is given as follows: Crude rubber 100, 
sulphur 5, litharge 5, carbon black 80, pine tar 4, and toluol 10 parts. The 
sulphur and litharge can be replaced by other vulcanizing agents, the pine 
tar by petroleum jelly or stearic acid, and toluol may be replaced by xylol 
or omitted altogether.—W. B. Wiegand, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 
British patent No. 244,848. 

MOLDING RUBBER. A layer of material other than metal foil, such as 
textile fabric, paper, etc. is applied to the surface of rubber to be molded, 
to enable the article to be removed from the mold prior to vulcanizing. — 
©. Y. Imray, 30 Southampton Buildings, London. British patent No. 
244,921. 

INSULATING COMPOSITION. A composition suitable for use as a 
cealing-wax, insulating or impregnating composition. An example is given 
ae gutta percha, caoutchouc, copal resin and other ingredients.— 
F. H. Rogers, 181 Queen Victoria street, London. British patent No 

45,313 

JELUTONG. Jelutong latex, fresh or preserved, is evaporated to dry 
ness to obtain a product containing all the solids of the latex. The evapora 
tion may be carried out at ordinary or elevated temperatures either in bulk, 
films or spray.—Beech-Nut Packing Co., assignees of W. A. Beatty, 267 
West 11th street both in New York, N. Y., U. S. A. British patent No. 
245,405 


*Not yet accepted 


NO. 50 ACCELERATOR 


No. 50 accelerator is one of the resin type accelerators, and 
comes as a dark brown powder packed in galvanized iron drums. 
Its adaptation is broad and covers high and low zinc stocks, tire 
treads, practically all qualities of mechanical rubber goods stocks 
and those containing reclaim in large amounts. It has the advan- 
tage of not scorching on the mill, does not adhere to the rolls and 
gives uniform results over a long range of cures, at low or high 
heats. It has the further advantages of being neither odorous nor 


—_) 


poisonous. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Inner Tube Valve Base Drill 


motor driven too] here pictured is most effective for 


HE neat 
its purpose, 





that of auickly and neatly drilling a hole in an 
inner tube to rece! the valve In operation the end « 

the tube is slipped over 

the projecting arm Phe 

hollow cutter is driven at 

high speed and descends 

by foot pressure cut 

out both tube and valvy 

base and leaving a ck 

hole ot proper size Valve 

holes can be cut 15 incl 

from the end of the t 

and the machi ( b 

perated in connection wit 


a conveyer if desired \\ 


for lubrication S 
ducted to the cutter from 
can supp rted ab 

machine A stri 


plate holds the tube down 


and there is an arrange- 
ment to push the small 
disk out of the hollow 
cutter alter eac peration 


As the cut is completed the 


grain 


tool runs against end 














wood which avoids danger 
of splinters being left inside |j 
the tube. This tool is sim 
ple, durable and indispen- Utility Valve Base Drill 
sable alike to manufac 
turers and to vulcanizing service stations. If provided with a 
collection of different sizes of cutters the machine will be found 
useful for many small hole-cutting jobs in rubber.—Utilitvy Manu 
facturing Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Double Lining Stripper 

A redesigned and improved double lining stripper for use in con 
nection with the Bolt vertical lining cutter is here pictured. The 
double stripper permits a continual operation of the bias cutter 
It is so arranged that a roll of fabric can be hung in place for 
stripping while the machine is in operation, ready to follow the 
rol] which is being cut In this way the necessity is avoided of 
stopping the bias cutter changing stock or removing linings 
and empty shells 

The stripper is strongly built to withstand severe stra \ - 
inch machine is driven by a 5 h.p. motor directly connected to a 
Reeves variable speed drive which is controlled with a friction 
clutch. All gears are cut to insure silent operation. Bronze bear- 
ings and bushings are used throughout. The machine is equipped 
with a reverse drive so that should a roll be partially used the 


roll 


lining can be wound back upon the by power where previously 
a hand crank was used 

The stripper will take a roll up to 45 inches in diameter and all 
rolls of stock and from the 


machine by means of an 


liners can be placed in or removed 


For safety in 
the 


overhead hoist or trolley 
chain drives are in line with 


This permits a clear view 


operation guards covering the 


top of the side frame of the stripper 


of the material from front, rear or either side 


stripper is in advance of the bias cutter 


the liner from the frictioned fabric, 


The 
and its 


position of the 
separate 
a shell while it allows the latter to pass 


Tunction 1s to 


rolling up the former on 


freely to the bias cutter. The stripping effect is accomplished by 


These are 


machine 


two feed or pull rollers on the front of the 





Spadone Double Stripper for Bias Cutter 


spaced about 14 inches from center to center, allowing the 
operator to easily pass the stock about the rolls. 
The double stripper is self-contained on a cast-iron bed plate and 


It occupies a space 6% by 12% 


apart 


does not require a foundation 
feet and stands about 5 feet high—Spadone Machine Co., Inc., 15 
New York Cit 


Park Row 


Steam Boiler Water Level Gage 


instrument to show the water level in steam 


It may be installed at any convenient 


A new ty 
boilers is here illustrated 
location where it may be easily read. It is capable of being used 
on any pressure from 5 to 1,200 pounds. 

The instrument is operated by an electric current generated by 
The latter 

half-inch 


a series of thermo-couples wound on a metal tube 

is a standard 
pipe of brass or steel, de 
pending on the operating 


pressure, and is located 
standard water 


The 
couples are surrounded by 


within the 
column. termo 
a protecting case and 
from them a pair of as 
bestos covered wires lead 
to the indicating 
recording instru 

ments. When mounted in 
the column the 
water inside the tube will 


and 


water 


stand at the same height 





as it does in the boiler. 
Above the water level the 
pipe is full of steam. The 
water in the pipe is in a quiet state and much cooler than the 
above. This difference is sometimes as much as 200 de- 
When the water stands high in the boiler this tempera- 


is at a maximum and when the 


Bristol-Derr Water Level Gage 


steam 
grees. 
ture difference 


water is low in 
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the boiler, the whole pipe is hot. As the water rises and falls 
the variation in temperature along the tube produces a varying 
electrical current corresponding to the changes in water level. 
These variations in the electrical current are measured by the 
instrument and indicated or recorded on the instrument in terms 
of water level—The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Flat Band Tire Expanding Machine 
The well-established practice of building tires on flat surface 
afterwards shape requires some 
A new and improved machine for this pur- 
It is built to handle all sizes from 30 by 


drums and forming them to 
form of expander. 
pose is here pictured. 
3 to 7.30 


The cores are designed to fit any specific tire and are made in 


inches inclusive. 


sections which are held by cam bars moving in slots in the arm 


| 














Akron Standard Tire Expander 


The air cylinder for operating the stretcher is double acting 
head in the 
} 


core 
working on 80 to 100 pounds 
rear is provided with a number of stop pins and is controlled 
The length of the stop pins can be 


pressure. A _ turret 


»\ 
a self-locking hand wheel. 
varied and the one needed comes directly in line with the expander 
shaft 

The advantage 
that after the band has been stretched it requires only one man 


and saving of this machine is due to the fact 


to place it on the core and eliminates one man from each tire 

Where the 
will 
Standard 


machine band building method is used one band 


building ma 
Ohio 


number of tire 


Akron, 


serve a 


Mold Co.. 


machine 


Akron 


stretching 
chines.—The 


Continuous Bead Making Machines 
\ bead forming machine especially adapted for the continuous 
production of tire beads is indicated at the left of the assembly 
shown in the The 
1 pull-off and storage machine, tuber and reel stand. 


diagram. other machines of the group are 


\s operated for the continuous production of tire beads the 
flat braided steel bead core passes from the reel at the right through 
the die of the tuber for rubber insulation, thence through a cooling 
there around the motor driven 
From this point 


tank guided on rollers and from 
drum of the pull-off machine to the storage rack. 
it feeds to the continuous bead making machine which is operated 
by a half-horsepower motor. 

The entire group of machines is under electrical control so that 
one operator is able to attend conveniently to all the operations 
wire tape and winding the 


The winding 


incident to insulating the braided 
beads with any number of convolutions. 
the bead winder are fixed in diameter and provided with a quick 
gripping and releasing device, insuring beads of accurate diameters. 
The winding forms and convolution counter are quickly changed 
The beads are wound at uni- 


forms of 


from one size of bead to another. 


form tension, and an automatic stop attachment assures the same 
amount of wire tape for each bead and uniform lap without waste 
of tape. 
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Banner Cont:nuous Bead Making System 


The feature of continuous production not only results in minimum 
cost but allows. the speeding of the rate of output to as high as 
6 beads per minute, depending upon the number of convolutions 
Since the beads are wound while the rubber insulation 
friction between the 


of wire. 


is fresh there results a high coefficient of 


wrappings, producing a bead which may be incorporated in the tire 
without preliminary curing._-The Banner Machine Co., Columbiana, 
Ohio 


Four-Roll Rubber Washer 


The high price of crude rubber has 


stimulated the production of rubber from uncultivated sources and 


restricted supply and 


necessitated special care and facilities for washing these wild 
rubbers. 

For handling all classes of rubber which require washing the 
four-roll washer here illustrated offers the latest development 


in this field. This machine operates on a new principle, namely, 
that the sheet of rubber as it passes between the upper and lower 
pairs of rolls is held under slight tension and the impurities are 


tensioned 


washed from it by sprays of water directed upon the 
sheet rather than while the rubber is held between the rolls as 
in the ordinary form of wash mill 





Washer 


Young’s Four-Roll Rubber 

This machine has met with a high degree of success in many 
leading American factories and seems destined to meet with favor 
Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Con- 


abroad as well.—Farrel 


necticut. 


EXPORTS TO THE PHILIPPINES OF TIRES AND 
tubes have risen from a value for 1923 of $723,354 to $820,461 
for 1924, and $1,006,217 for 1925. 
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\ CRADLE. B-SIDE VIEW OF UNIT OPEN. C—FRONT VIEW. D—REAR VIEW 


De Mattia Universal Cradle and Book-Type Tire Vulcanizer 


C 











Book-Type Mold and Universal Cradle Machinery Patents 


One of the latest developments in the popular book-type vul The United States 

ani . > worl S re lustr: . s speciz 7 ‘ re 1S ft 5 : . en : 
canizers for tire work is here illustrated. Its special feature 1,572,011. TIRE BUILDING MACHINE. This mechanism provides for 
the hinged universal cradle for holding and operating not only passing strip tire building fabrics from stock rolls under a guide roller 





arms or brackets in proximity to the collapsible tire building 
» roller is so supported that it may be swung out of the way 
attendant of the machine and locked in its active or inactive position.— 


finishing molds for tires but those for air bags and inner tubes 4... 














| The cradl ictured s te uding ing, ft at . 
as well Phe cradle pactured at A is ¢ mple e, including piping W: Hi ilermann, assignor to Hermann Tire Building Machine Co., 
tire ejecting device, locking ring, and opening and closing devices. toth of Lancaster, Ohic ; 

It will receive ar book-tvpe mold tm 23 hy 63 ic 572,44 TIRE MOLD This invention relates especially to making 
it will receive any book-type mold up to Jo Dy O74 Inches. liagonal holes from side to side through cushion tires and may also 
pl ne In a mold, with usual side plates and tread 


The molds are steam jacketed, and may be quickly mounted in 
ep : a : " the hole establishing pins is such that they may 








the cradle [he time required to change molds in the cradle the tire after vulcanization. This is accomplished 
. ’ symmetrical halves, the plane of division between 
ranges from 10 to 20 minutes A convenient plan is to mount a , an incline to the long tudinal axis of the pin 
monorail over the cradle installations It can be used not only is a whole and extending from one side plate to the other across the full 
> width of the mold cavity Henry M. Lambert, Portland, Oregon, assignor 
for mold changes but for removing and inserting heavy tires to lLombert Tire & Rubber ( Akron, Ohio. 

ner emaine encide in the cradle. the caly wt ‘ 1,573,497. APPARATUS FOR MAKING HOLLOW ARTICLES. | This 
as well In changing molds in the cradle, the only points at method produces even heating and vulcanization of all parts of a multiple- 
which steam connections are broken are the unions in the supply elled container, including its partition walls and facilitates removal of 
the article afier vulcanization from the mandrel on which it is cured. 

and exhaust pipes Reference is made particularly to the production of molded battery jars. 
f | Secured to the low face of the upper fixed platen of a curin ress 

e appear nd manner of ning tl radle and molds reget: - - PI “ gf 
[he appearance and , mx s > . ; s a mold member corresponding with a similar one on the top of the lower 
are clearly shown in illustrations B, ¢ and D Picture B plater [hese register to form a battery box around a pair of wedgable L 
14 =" : . all ad shaped mold members each of which is adapted to press half of the bottom 
represents al pen mold with tire stripped automatically ready face 1 the adjacent vertical side faces of the jar. The wedgable parts 
for removal, while C and D show respectively the front and rear are tomatically withdrawn when the mold is open to permit removal of 
. : the and insertion of another. [The mechanism for thus operating the 
ews of the mold unit with closing and locking devices This unit rold i ounted on stand movable on a track passing in front of a battery 
, presses.—Edwin J. Kroeger, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. 
made not only in the vertical type illustrated but in horizontal i tn ok . 

type as well, which some manufacturers prefer for air bag and 1. FESTOONING RACK. This machine is designed to produce 
: 2 . of fabric at a tire making machine. It draws the material from 
inner tube curing De Mattia Brothers, Inc Garfield, New up table through a series of festooning rolls half of which are 
1 : , led at the top of the festooning frame while the other half are 
Jersey ved up and down together journaled on a floating frame. The rise 
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and fall ef the latter is effected by cables attached to a vertically moving 
weight while the pull on the fabric comes from the tire building machine. 
This apparatus eliminates the use of a liner and. delivers the tire fabric 
at uniform tension.—John R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,573,862. VULCANIZING APPARATUS. A telescoped pipe structure 
is built up centrally through a stack of tire ‘molds in the usual tire press 
vulcanizer forming a trunk conduit for steam with separate branch conduits 
for connection to the air bags of the individual molds in the stack. The 
telescoping sections of the conduit are united by gasket packed slip joints. 
The whole forms a_ simplified construction compared with the usual 
apparatus employed and requiring less care and accuracy in stacking the 
molds.—Nelson E. Raber, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

574,015. APPARATUS FOR FORMING HOLLOW ARTICLES. A 
rapidly operating mechanism is provided for pneumatically seating sheet 
stock in a mold and retaining it in seated position until the joining operation 
is completed. This is accomplished by previding a press into which a mold 
may be readily slid face upward, the press being equipped with a cover 
adapted to be quickly lowered over the mold and engage the plastic stock 
mal:ing an air-tight connection. Provision is made for admitting fluid under 
pressure into the cover which automatically seats the stock in the cavities. 
Closing a valve on the vents from the mold cavities then pneumatically 
retains the stock seated until the mold is released from the press.—Albert H. 
Bates, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, assignor to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, 
Little Falls, New Jersey. 

1,574,060. MOLD FOR HOLLOW ARTICLES. Top and bottom mold 
plates containing numerous bow! shaped cavities and suitably held to the 
»ead of a press and its platen respectively. Each of the cavities is connected 
by venting passageways to the atmosphere. A sliding carrier of box-like 
form is arranged to carry on its top a sheet of stock bringing the latter 
directly beneath the top mold A similar sheet of stock is laid by hand 
on the bottem mold. The carrier is hollow with open top and _ bottom. 
Communicating with it is a flexible pipe compressed air connection. 

A box-like filler is located inside the carrier forming upper and lower 
pneumatic chambers of the intervening spaces. When sheet stock is com- 
pressed between the two sides of the carrier and the upper and lower 
molds, air is admitted through the flexible connection and the sheet stock 
is forced te place in the mold cavities. After thus seating the sheets the 
carrier and the molds are separated carrier slid out laterally and the press 
closed to seal the sheets into hollow form before their removal from the 
molds for subsequent curing.—Fred T. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
assigner to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Tuckahoe, Ne w York. 

1 575,025. TIRE MOLD. An improvement in so-called watch case tire 
molds for more conveniently opening and closing them The mechanism 
fer securing the movable mold section against the stationary section is 
duplicated on each side of the watch case unit. It comprises a system of 
hooked levers, screw operated by hand wheels in the center of each side of 
the curing units.—Thomas H. Williams, assignor to The Akron Rubber 
Mcld & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 

1,575,388. APPARATUS FOR MAKING HOLLOW ARTICLES. This 
is particularly for making tennis balls with uniform thickness of walls. A 
pair of mold members with cavities is provided in conjunction with an in- 
termediate heated mold member having oppositely facing protuberances com- 
plementary to the cavities. These are adapted to force the stock into the 
cavities, accurately forming it under pressure and slightly vulcanizing it 
to shape. The intermediate member is then removed and the stock overflow 
trimmed away. The mold members are then brought together after insertion 
f a chemical suitable to create internal pressure during the subsequent 
vulcanizing heat, and to maittain sufficient pressure throughout the life of 
the article. Thus the same mold members are used for forming, uniting 
and vulcanizing the articles——Fred T. Roberts, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, assigner to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Tuckahoe, Y. 


1,573,305 Heater connection Charles H. Desautels, Springfield, assignor 
to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 
1,573,365 Truck Harley C. Wood, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 


both of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 

1.573.386 Mandrel. Maletis Floyd Field, assignor to himself and Alphonso 

H. Marietta, both of Akron, Ohio. 

Apparatus for making rubber coated weftless cord fabric. Albert 
Gessner, Jr., Morgantown, West Virginia 

Method and apparatus for making flush tank bulbs. Fred 
Thomas Roberts, Yonkers, assignor to Paramount Rubber Con- 
solidated, Inc., Tuckahoe, both in New York 

73,775 Drying apparatus for sheet material. William G. O’Brien, as- 





1.5 
signor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
Ohio. 

i. Tire core. Victor H. Hurt, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

1, Apparatus for making hollow rubber articles. Fred Thomas 





Roberts, Yonkers, assignor to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, 
Inc., Tuckahoe, both in New York. 
74.221 Device for swimming belt construction. John M. Welch, Houston, 
Texas 
1,574,542 Machine for forming and vulcanizing strip material containing 
rubber. Adrian O. Abbott, assignor to Morgan & Wright, 
both of Detroit, Michigan. 
1.574.600 Core or mandrel. Ferdinand F. Brucker, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Ce., both of Akron, Ohio. 

574,682 Machine for calenderinzg and cutting sheets formed from plastic 
material. Ralph G. Null, assignor to G & J Tire Co., both 
of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

574,683 Mold. Carl F. Ogren, Trenton, assignor to Thermoid Rubber 
Co., Hamilton Township, both in New Jersey 

575,421 Expansible core for use in vulcanizing tire casings and method 

of manufacturing same. Maximillian L. Engler, assignor to 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 

Retreading and vulcanizing apparatus for tires. Albert Matthews, 
Victor St. Clair Malley and Henry William Rawley, Brighton, 
England. 


w 
fh 
ae 


Reissues 


16,271 Method and apparatus for vulcanizing hollow articles. Abram 
*. Falor, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. Filed January 11, 1926. Serial No. 80,681. 
Original No. 1.481,892, dated January 29, 1924. Serial No. 
536,172, filed February 13, 1922 


The Dominion of Canada 


8,179 Machine for finishing or truing up rubber rolls. The Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, assignee 
of William J. Kent, Brooklyn, New York, and Joseph M. 
Redinger, Providence, Rhode Island, both in U. S. A. 
258,180 Tire building drum. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Adrian Oren Abbott, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich, U. S. A. 
258,188 Chuck. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon 
treal, Quebec, assignee of Jesse Butler McClain, Palmyra, 
New York, U. S. 
57 Tire building machine. Karl Gustaf Alfred Backdahl, Djursholm, 
Sweden. 
258,374 Method and apparatus for vulcanizing inner tube splices. The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, assignee of Horace D. Stevens, Akron, Ohio, ig ay 
258,391 Vulcanizer. The Kuhlke Machine Co., assignee of Otto J. 
Kuhlke, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
258,596 Stapling machine. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, assignee of William C. Stevens, 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


NR 
uw 


The United Kingdom 


244,619 Spray evaporators. P. C. Rushen, 28, Southampton Buildings, 
London (General Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, 
m ey Us me &) 


244,904 Vulcanizer covers. H. H. Boyle, 81, Walters road, Swansea. 


Germany 
424,685 (February 16, 1924). Apparatus for kneading rubber. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham, England Represented by 
Dr. R. Wirth, C. Weihe, Dr. H. Weil, M. M. Wirth, Frank- 
furt a. M., T. R. Koehnhorn, and E. Noll, Berlin S. W. 11. 


Process Patents 
The United States 


1,572,276 Splicing unvulcanized —e tubes for tireg etc Walter L. 
Fairchild, New York ; 
1,573,271 Manufacturing golf “+ hg Albert Ernest Penfold, Birmingham, 
assignor to The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, both in 
England. 
1,573,391 Manufacturing cushion tires. John M. Hibner, assignor to Morgan 
& Wright, both of Detroit, Michigan 
73,576 Football. Fred Thomas Roberts, Upper Montclair, and William 
Eugene Roberts, Little Falls, assignors to Paramount Rubber 
Consolidated, Inc., Little Falls, both in New Jersey 
1,573,881 Resilient heel. William J. Tompkins, Mount Vernon, New York. 
574,658 Hard rubber article. John F. Johnston, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
.574,896 Felt fabric. Reginald H. Johnson, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Dominion of Canada 


257,975 Making valve cup. Frank Wight, Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A 

258,181 Forming and applying rubber de igns. The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Thomas Victor 
Binmore, Long Island City, New York, N. Y., U. S. A 

258,244 Recovering fibrous tissues and rubber from old pneumatic tires. 
Raymond Marie, Colombes, Seine, France 

$8,602 Manufacturing pneumatic tires. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., assignee of Karl Bray Kilborn and William S. Wolfe, 
all ‘of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The United Kingdom 


243,790 Solid tires. A. Maclennan, 28, Grafton Square, Clapham, Lon- 
don, and T. M. Down, 65, Gloucester road, Kew Gardens, 
Surrey. 

244,252 Sole protectors. C. H. Hanwell, 
ampton. 

244,395* Dolls. K. Hergershausen, 64 Nassauische Strasse, Wilmersdorf, 
Berlin, Germany. 

244,610 Commesian uppers te insoles and soles. W. L. Collinson, 4, 

ollege road, Great Crosby, near Liverpool. 
244,655 tats paving J. S. Patterson, 34, Clarges street, Piccadilly, 


. 


38, Alexandra road, North 


London. 
244,800* Boots. G. Cardile, 9 Via Melchior Gioia, Turin, and G. B. 
Laura, 9 Via Gioberti, San Remo, both in Italy 
244,847 Golf balls. G. W. Beldam, Boston Lodge, Ealing, London. 
244,870 Packing rubber articles. A. Carpmael, 24, Southampton Build- 


ings, London (Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 218 West 57th street, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A.) 

245,177 Depositing rubber from latex on an anode. Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 15, Throgmorton avenue, London (P. Klein and A. 
Szegvari, 78 V. Vilmos, Csaszar-ut, Budapest). 

245,406" Packing heels. British United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., Union 

Jorks, Belgrave road, Leicester, assignee of G. O’Gorman, 

Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


*Not yet accepted 


Germany 


425,392 (April 7, 1923). Making of cushion tires. O. & W. Company, 
New York. Represented by Paul Miller, Berlin S. W. 11. 
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Rubber Chemist and Technologist 


John M. Bierer, present chairman of the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society, is held in high esteem by his asso- 
ciates no less for his genial personal qualities than for his 
pronounced success professionally, as evidenced by the value of 
his contributions to the advance of 
rubber technology. 

Mr. Bierer is a Virginian, born 
at Cedarville in that state, March 3, 
1888. He received his bachelor’s 
degree at Washington and Lee 
University in 1908. Two years 
later he was also graduated at th 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Following his graduation 
in 1910 he remained a year at the 
Institute as an assistant in the 
chemical department. In 1911 he 
entered the employ of the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, for special 


chemical work and became chiet 





chemist of that company in Jan- 
uary, 1912. In 1916 he was ad 


anced to the position of technical 


John M. Bierer 


I 
superintendent in charge of all of 
their laboratories, construction of goods, raw materials, manu 
ture f reclaimed rubber, compounding and of the mixing and 
calendering departments 
His success in handling the problems involved in this range of 
ictivities has been signalized by his invention of an air cure for 


fruit jar rings; the manufacture of the first crimson antimony 


produced in the United States; the origination and development ot 
the oxygen bomb method for aging vulcanized rubber, and recent 
studies on the us¢ f reclaimed rubber in the most economi 
manner. The solution of the latter problem is of special sig- 


nificance and valu view of the high prices prevailing for 
crude rubber and the impending need of its conservation 

In addition to his factory connection, Mr. Bierer is a member 
f the Specification Committee for Mechanical Rubber Goods of 
American 


he Rubber Association of America, member of the 


Society for Testing Materials, and chairman of the Rubber 
livision, American Chemical Society He is also a 32nd degre 
Mason and a member of the Mystic Shrine 


ORGANIC RUBBER COLORS 


[he production of brilliantly colored rubber goods in many 
lines has been made possible by the use of accelerators permitting 
lower vulcanizing temperatures, and by the perfection of in 


soluble organic colors not affected by the action of sulphur and 
ngredients at vulcanizing temperatures 


Some artificial dves which are not destroyed during heat vul 


anization are quite useless in rubber work because they bloom 
on the surface of the goods, while many others are unsuitable for 
cold curing because sulphur monochloride reacts with them, either 


destroving the color or materially altering the shade 
Twenty or more organic colors are now being used for rubber 


ork and fill the varied needs of the many branches of the rubber 


industry As an example, it is possible by the use of rubber 
‘range to match the shades produced by antimony sulphides and 
iron oxides at distinctly lower costs. They are used in small 
percentages, usually less than one per cent, and produce uncom 


monly brilliant effects 
Another important feature of these organic colors is that they 
act as anti-oxidants, and compounds containing them have superior 
? 


aging properties with less tendency to crack when exposed to 


the sunlight. 
Organic colors for rubber have been used for many years in 





such goods as toy balloons and weatherproof coats where great 
brilliance and fastness to light are required and cost a minor factor. 
Since these very economical colors are available they seem destined 
to largely replace the older inorganic colors in rubber com 


pounding 





Proposed Standard Chart for Physical 
Testing Graphs 


A paper on physical testing graphs‘ was read by the well- 
known rubber chemist and technologist, W. B. Wiegand, at the 
meeting of ihe American Chemical Society, held April 3-7, 1922, in 
Birmingham, Alabama, in which the author presented a standard- 
ized form for exhibiting the results of the commoner physical 
tests on rubber. The design of this chart provides for the best 
arrangement of the data, and the suppression of non-significant 
variations The chart actually measures 81% by 11% inches, 
and the accompanying reduced illustration shows sample records 
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Graphs of Physical Tests on Wiegand Standard Chart 


as they appear when plotted. The fine rulings have been omitted 
for clearness in this figure 

The advantages of this chart for recording control and research 
testing have been demonstrated by use in American and Canadian 
rubber works laboratories for the past 5 years. The results of 
the commoner tests are combined on this chart in a single picture, 
greater uniformity is secured in the representation of the results 
and comparisons are facilitated. These advantages appeal to all 
rubber technologists who look with favor on the adoption of the 
hart for general use 


The India Rubber World, January, 1923, 224-225. 





HOFFMANN-GOTTLOB ACCELERATOR PATENT SUIT 


United States patent No. 1,149,580 issued August 10, 1915, to 
Fritz Hoffmann and Kurt Gottlob covering the manufacture 
and use of certain ammonium compounds as_ vulcanization 
accelerators, was purchased in December, 1918, from the Alien 
Property Custodian by the Grasselli Chemical Co. A suit to test 
the validity of this patent was brought by the Grasselli Com 
pany against the National Aniline Company, February 17, 1926, 
in the U. S. District Court, Southern District of New York, 
Hon. Augustus M. Hand, District Judge, presiding. Many chemical 
experts testified on each side before the trial closed March 5. It 
was then agreed between the attorneys that briefs be submitted 
to each other within 3 weeks for mutual answer and that arrange- 
ments would be made later for the arguments before the court on 
the briefs, after which decision rests with the judge. A complete 
report of the testimony can be obtained from Sidney C. Ormsby 
Co., 18 Vesey street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


“MODERN DRYING MACHINERY.” By H. 3. Cronshaw Published 
by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8 Bouverie street, E.C. 4, London, England. 
loth, 159 pages 4%4 by 7 inches. Indexed. Illustrated. 


HIs little treatise is a recent issue in the Chemical Engineer- 
T ing Library giving in outline the principles and practise of dry- 

ing as applied in a wide range of industrial products. Those 
interested in the technology of materials involving drying will find 
the book informing and helpful. Of special interest to rubber 
technologists are the chapters treating of the drying of crude 
rubber and textiles. Also the vacuum system as applied to 
drying new and reclaimed rubber. 


“CENTRIFUGAL DRYERS AND SEPARATORS.” By Eustace A. 
Alliott. Published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8 Bouverie street, E.C. 4 


London, England. Cloth, 151 pages, 4% by 7 inches. Indexed. 
Illustrated. 


This volume of the Chemical Engineering Library discusses 
the construction and use of centrifugal machines from the 
mathematical point of view. The application of the centrifugal 
machine to the extraction of many products is given. 


“THE MOULDY ROT DISEASE OF HEVEA BRASILIENSIS IN MA 
LAYA.” Bulletin No. 37. By F. W. South, M.A. and A. Sharples, 
A. RK. C. S., D. L. C. Issued by the Department of Agriculture, Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States. Paper, 34 pages, illustrations, 
tables, maps. 6% by 9% inches. 


The authors present the history and spread of the disease in 
Malaya, describe the symptoms and give details of the investiga- 
tions on life history of casual fungus, treatment and prevention, 
methods of spread, conditions favoring the growth and spread of 
the fungus, etc. 


“FOREIGN COMBINATIONS TO CONTROL PRICES OF RAW 
MATERIALS.” Statements by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and other officers of the Department of Commerce. Published 
by the United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
Paper, 34 pages, 6 by 9 inches. 

In this publication the extent and character of “controls” over 
nine raw materials are reviewed, while more than half of the 
pamphiet is devoted to a consideration of conditions in the 
crude rubber industry. In a foreword Secretary Hoover states 
that in matters of such vast importance as to affect international 
relationships, it is necessary to get down to fundamentals, but with- 
out arousing national prejudices. He says further: 

“It is this intrusion of governments into trading operations on 
a vast scale that raises a host of new dangers—the inevitable after- 
math of any such efforts by political agencies to interfere with 
the normal processes of supply and demand. . . . The issue is much 
broader than the price of a particular commodity which may be 
at the moment vividly in the public mind; it involves the whole 
policy that our country shall pursue toward a comparatively new 
and growing menace in international commerce and relations.” 
Recognizing the necessity for good will as the foundation of all 
world commerce, Secretary Hoover also believes that the time 
has arrived when the United States may well take stock of its 
present status and future prospects in raw material supplies and 
determine what policies it should adopt in national protection. 


THE TOTAL VALUE DURING 1925 or AMERICAN EXPORTS OF WATER- 
proofed auto cloth and rubberized fabrics was $1,537,155, the chief 
markets being: Canada, $317,738; the United Kingdom, $270,- 
897; Argentina, $176,242, and Australia, $137,146. 


. 


New Trade Publications 


“THe BLack ArT OF RuBBER CoMPOUNDING.” CHaTtT No. 11. 
This pamphlet of 16 pages issued by Binney & Smith Co., 41 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., discusses the pigment re- 
enforcement of reclaimed rubber, giving the results in numerous 
graphs of the relative reenforcing power of micronex, zinc oxide 
and clay in tire and tube reclaims. The relation is shown be- 
tween the stress-strain properties and the quality of abrasion 
resistance in reenforced reclaims, indicating their increased avail- 
ability under suitable compounding for tire treads, wire work, 
heels and soles, matting and many other kinds of mechanical 
goods where resistance to abrasion is of principal consequence. 


A Larce CuMBINATION CALENDAR AND CATALOG, ATTRACTIVELY 
printed in color, is bemg sent out by The Miner Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Granby, Quebec, Canada. The organization manufactures a 
very complete line of rubber footwear, as well as rubber surface 
clothing. 


“RuBBER Coucrs.” THis 8-PAGE BULLETIN oF POCKET NOTE 
book size is issued by FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. It contains much fundamental information on 
the principles of color and color matching, the influence of grade 
of rubber in darkening effect on colors, the effect of accelerators 
on colors, and colors for special purposes, all of which are of 
special interest to the compounder seeking color effects in rubber 
with o,ganic colors, in the production of which the Du Pont 
company is a leading factor. 


“Metattic Zinc Powper As \ PAtnt Pigment.” By H. A. 
Nelson and W. A. McKim. This is a research bulletin issued 
by The New Jersey Zinc Co., 106 Front street, New York, N. Y. 

As a rust inhibitive, zinc dust primer is at least equal to any 
other high grade commercial primer. Ordinary finish coat paints 
adhere to it and give the maximum service. It also makes a 
grey finish paint with a very high hiding power that completely 
covers any surface in one coat. It holds its color, does not crack 
upon exposure, and is particularly suited for painting industrial 
plants, steel structures and surfaces to which ordinary paints do 
not adhere well. 

“CAMERON SLITTING AND Rott WINDING MACHINES” UNDER 
this title the Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar street, Brooklyn, 
New York, issues an illustrated treatise of 50 pages, devoted to 
a detailed description of the Cameron score-cut slitting method 
ind comparison of its advantages with a number of wasteful 
methods for producing strip materials. The wide application of 
the score-cut system is shown in the pages devoted to the models 
of machines designed for slitting many kinds of material in 
cluding textiles, paper and metals. Special sections are devoted to 
details of accessories and incidental equipment applicable to the 
operation of the machines under manufacturing conditions. The 
book is authoritative in the field of modern methods of cutting and 
rewinding strip materials. 

“Unitep StTaTES GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATION FOR 
Stitches, Seams, and Stitching.” Circular No. 283, published 
by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Washing 
ton, D. C. Paper, 52 pages, 7 by 10 inches. This specification 
officially promulgated by the Federal Specifications Board, March 
1, 1926, covers stitches, seams, stitching, character of seams and 
guide to use of stitches in seams. 

AMERICAN TIRE AND TUBE SHIPMENTS TO BELGIUM HAVE GROWN 
from a value in 1923 of $113,381 to $240,211 in 1924 and $515,168 


in 1925. 
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Abstracts of Recent Articles 


Orcanic RupBer ACcELERATORS.—A list identifying the various 


organic substances for acceleration of vulcanization which have 


been patented in the United States from their adoption to November, 
1925 It is arran the 
name of the inventor and the organic compound utilized 
Chemistry, March, 1926 


zed numerically and chronologically, with 
Francis 
B. Leech, /ndustrial and Enginecring 


MANU! 


18, 56-57 


LIME IN THE ACTURE oF Rupper.—R. L. Fisher, Rock 


fr? rd uc cS, £2 Ne ( 1925 ) 

ACTION N 
Berichte der Deutschen ¢ 
> 


Emden, 


592. 


TETRAOXIDE on CaouTCcHovuc.—F 


TROGEN 


hemischen Gesellschaft, 1925, 58, 
$27 
Jad 

COMPARATIVE RESILIENCE rF LeaTHER AND Rusper HEE Ls. 


Measurements of the rebound of a weight dropped onto various 
samples of leather and rubber heels showed that only one make of 
had a resilience comparable with that of oak-tanned 
leather.—J. A. Wilson, Journal Am Leathe» Asso 


ciation, 1925, 20, 576-579 


rubber heels 


rican Chemists 
Evo_uTion or Tire Fasric > an 
1926. 399-402 


THE 
Journal, March 6, 
New York 


EARLY 


Jury, /ndta-Rubbe 
Reprinted from Textile World 
Illustrated 

HisToRY OF THE RuBBER INDUSTRY B. D. Porritt, /ndta 
March 6, 1926 


ATEX FOR 


Rubber Journal, Serial 


Nets 


lssociation, February, 1926, 


THe Use or L TTEATMENT OF FISHING 
Dr. ] 
74 76 


Crepe Rt 


THE 


Dt? 
Olie, huliietin Ku er Geromvers 


BBER PREPARED DIFFERENT ReAGENTs.—H. P 


Stevens, Bulletin Rubl " Association, February, 1926, 77 
79 
Ruspers.—Dr Kirchhof, Aautschuk, 
January, 1926, 1-4 
rue 
Dr. St 


Prect’s MICROANALYTICAI 


Errect or Gratin SIZE oN THE ACETONE EXTRACTION PERIOD 


Reiner, Kautschuk, January, 1926, 5-6. Table, graph. 
DETERMINATION OF THE NITROGEN IN 

Hans Weller, 
Tables 


TESTING OF 


Metuop) Gummi-Zeittung 


1926, 1198-1199 


RUBBER (Dumas 
February 26, 
THE ELASTICITY OF RUBBER 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THI 


STEEI MATERIALS.—Lothar Hock, Gummi-Zeitung 
January 29, 1925, 992 and Zeitschrift f. techn. Physik, 6, 50 (1925). 
Hevea | IV. THe Tue Pos 
SIBLE OCCURRENCE OF A COALESCING ENZYME Belgrave, 
The Malayan Agr tural J 

\ 


AND \JTHER 
Proteins. V 
W.N. ( 


1925, 367- 


STUDIES ON ATEN 


375 
Denham Till, 7h 
Illustrated, table 


Some further data 


»rnal, December, 
NOTESON CON R ANTING OF RuprerR.—lI 
1925, 207-209 


Hevea Latex. \ 


Tropical Agri October, 


THe Specie RAVIT : 


content and a specific gravity greater than 


\ irchief voor de Rubbercultuur 
15-23 
TEMPERATURE OF RUBBER MIXT1 
N.Y 25, 1926 


glish translation 


February 355 


NETHERLAND’S RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


3,134 tons of crude rubber 


] 
i¢s 


In 1925, the herlands 
and 1,585 tons of and 
tities of balata 
and tubes head the | 
to 163,313, valu 
944,000 


imported 
reclaimed rub besic smal] quan- 
Of manufactures of rubber, tires 

f automobile tire covers amounting 
automobile tubes to 162,673, 
154.000 
s 1,210, 


145,000; 


tires 10.058. 
34,000 guilders ; other 
1,466,972 
otwear 


1,611,387 


value 


ther tubes, 


solid 310,000 guilders. Fe was 


importan totals being pairs, value 


1,545,000 guilders 
The exports 
634 au obi u . value 


vers, value 161,000 
2.636 sé lid 


value 


omobile tire c: 
26,000 
745,645 


guilders ; 


ste - / 
guilders ; 


tires and other tires 


1,048,000 guilders 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 
NUMBER INQUIRY 
765 
766 


Firms exporting machinery for rubber trade 

American representative for firm manufacturing hydraulic 
presses 

767 

768 

769 


Manufacturers of rubber bone for dogs 
for rubber balloon 
Formula and machinery 


six feet in diameter. 


for frictioning osnaburg white on 


Source of supply 
one side only 
770 


771 


List of firms making top material for automobiles. 
Manufacturers of cut sheet 

Source of supply of rubber coats and aprons 
Manufacturers to mold special rubber brushes 
Rubber (inflated) fat 
Manufacturers of rubber cement 
Air bag stripping machines 
Manufacturers of rubber sponges 


men’s suits 


Mud guards for ladies’ stockings 
Bladders for athletic goods 


Rubber spats 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Address and information concerning the inquirie: listed below 
will be supplied to our readers through The India Rubber W orld, 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NUMBER CountTRY Com MopDITY PURCHASE OR AGENCY 


19,200 


AND 


Sweden—Automobile tires, boots and shoes, 
belting, hose and packing 
Germany——-Automobile tires. oe ony 
Mexico—Barber bibs, best quality rubber 
Iraq--Automobile tires . an 
Mexic« Druggists’ rubber sundries 
Australia—Golf balls . 
Norway—Rubber floor tiling 
Czechoslovakia—Mechanical rubber goods 
Latvia-——Automobile tires (seconds)... 
Luxemburg (Grand Duchy)—Rubber 
and packings . 
Peru 
Bahamas 
dolls, and hard rubber cigarette holders 
Germany—Erasers and rubber bands 
Germany—Fountain pens 
ico—Tube mills for treating 
and a rubber-drying outfit 
Toy balloons, 10,000 gross 
Rubber toilet articles, and 
surgical apparatus 


19,203 
19,230 
19,231 

19,232 
19,236 
19,239 
19,276 
19,280 
19,358 


Purchase 
. Agency 
. Agency 
Sole agency 
. Purchase 
Agency 
; - Purchase 
belting 
; ...Purchase and 
Agency 


ae agency 
9,40 

19,415 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 


agency 


guavule 
Purchase 
Purchase 

medi- 


and . Purchase 


Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
The pub- 


lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


country are marked with an asterisk. 


NuMBER Special *“IRCULAR 


ews Letter.” 


News Letter.” 
Month of January, 


and 


» Tires 


1926 ” 


January, 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Laceless Football 


N improvement in the inflated bladders used in footballs has 
A been perfected by Stall & Dean, 2339 Logan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and will appear on their new fall and winter 
lines. This improvement is in the form of a metal clasp which 
holds the stemless bladders in place, the clasp fitting on the flap of 





Football with Stemless Bladder 


the ball. If the bladder is punctured, another stemless or regular 
stem bladder may be substituted, thus combining the latest features 
of inflated ball construction and retaining many good points of the 
old type balls. These balls have been approved by many coaches 
of leading colleges to whom samples were sent for tests. 


Heat Proof Inner Tube 


Present high speed conditions have been responsible for the con 
tinued curing of tires when in use, this being particularly true of 
tires in bus and truck service. In the new True-Blue (heat proof) 
inner tube, The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, claims the 
discovery of a heat resisting compound which makes the walls 
of the tube withstand the sustained heat which occurs inside the 
casing. In addition a new method of splicing is used, the spot 
where the tubes are joined having been always a weak place be- 
cause of being double cured when put in service. By the develop- 
ment of the Sure-Vulc splice, there is a further resistance to heat 


and age 


Heavy Service Tire 

The Heavy Service Royal Cord tire for trucks and hard wear 
in the passenger car service is the newest member in the tire line 
placed on the market by the United States Rubber Co., 1790 
3roadway, New York, N. Y. The new tire is sturdy and im- 
pressive looking and is believed by the manufacturers to be the 
most satisfactory pneumatic tire for commercial purposes that the 
manufacturing department has ever turned 
out. 

The ever increasing problems of com- 
mercial transportation necessitated revis- 
ing the line of pneumatic tires, and it 
was thought advisable to eliminate the 
Truck-Bus tire and develop a tire es- 
pecially designed for truck and heavy 
passenger duty, the Heavy Service tire 
being the result. This tire will be made 
in all the sizes formerly carried in the 
Truck-Bus tire, from four to eight inches 
in diameter. The new tire is larger in 
cross section, giving a decided increase in 
load-carrying capacity ; it also has a wider 
and flatter tread than the Truck-Bus, 
showing an extension of the balloon prin- 





as The Heavy Service 
ta , ais ; Royal Cord 

In the passenger car field, this tire will 
have a wide field of usefulness, as tires in this service are fre- 


quently abused, through over-loading, excessive speed and harsh 
road conditions. The new Heavy Service tire has beem-designed 
with an eye to presenting a good appearance on fine passenger 
cars as well as on trucks 





Rubber Non-Slipping Solution 


\s a preventative to rugs slipping a new substance, containing 
rubber in solution, has been evolved by The Rubber Growers’ 
Association, 2 Igol Lane, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 3, England. 
This is in the form of a liquid which can be spread on the under 
surface of any mat, the solution when dry forming a thin film 
of rubber beneath the mat which grips the polished surface of the 
floor, whether parquet or linoleum, and so safeguards against 


slippage. 


Easter Balloons 


Easter, with its wide variety of eggs and rabbits and ducks, 
will find these toys a formidable rival of those made of candy 


character represented. The chicken and chick are equipped with 


squawker which operates when the lower part of the toy is squeezed, 
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Toy Balloons 


They are not, strictly speaking, inflated balloons, as they are 
made of heavy stock, designed to inflate only to the size of the 


the rooster is weighted on the bottom so that it stands erect.— 
The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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All Rubber Gaiter 


In smal] towns and cities where the snow piles up during the 
winter months these all rubber Alba closed quarter four-buckle 
gaiters are finding great favor. The gaiters are built up on an 
aluminum last, the in- 
side lining first, then 
the outer sheet of 
finally 


the sole and heel are 


rubber and 


put on and the gaiter 
vulcanized. In order 
to release the gaiter 
from the last, after 
vulcanization, it is 
necessary to slit it 
down the front from 
the top to the throat 
thus providing ample 
room to pull it from 
the last, the style 
being equipped with 
regular bellows 
tongue, the same as 
or gaiters of the 
regular blucher pat- 
tern LaCrosse 
Rubber Mills Co., 
Wiscon 





Alba “Closed Quarter” 


Lat rosse 


sin 


Office Chair Cushion 


The appearance of the office is greatly improved and the com 
fort of the office workers enhanced by these “Rest Assured” 
cushions of sponge rubber [he felt top prevents clothes from 
wearing shiny, and an added feature is the name of the customer 
written across the top of the cushion Rest Assured may be 


obtained with felt top of gree r brown and has a 1% inch 




















Rest Assured Rubber Cushion 


bevel in front with a “% inch shoulder on the side and_ back, 
which makes a better union between the felt and rubber. The 
cushions are 34 of an inch thick, will retain their shape and will 
not pack 

The manufacturers, The Oak Hill Rubber Co., Oak Hill, Ohio, 
have applied for a patent for the process of writing the customer's 


name on the cushion 





Rubberized Garden Umbrella 


\n improvement in the garden umbrella, recently announced 
by L. Stromeyer & Co., Kreuzlingen, Switzerland, makes it avail- 
able for every occasion regardless of weather conditions. This 
new umbrella, called the Autex by its manufacturers, is covered 
with a rubberized double cloth, making it absolutely waterproof, 
able to withstand rain and storm. It is supplied in red, blue. 
green, yellow, gray and white, prettily embroidered, the colors 
being guaranteed fast, the sizes varving from about 2% to 3% 
yards 














Garden Umbrella 


For restaurants there is a Giant-Autex measuring 5 to 64% 
vards, which should prove a boon to public inns whose visitors 
to the gardens have hitherto been obliged to leave when showers 
arose, and who may now find refuge under these shelters 

Legging for Women 

\ new legging for women, designed to be worn with rubbers, 
has been invented by Ernest A. Gray, manager of the Capital 
City Corporation, Augusta, Maine. The “Legette” has an elastic 
front lacing with ornament buttoning at the side and is attrac 
tive and dressy. It is of leather, felt lined, and will be made in 
the popular spring shades to match the coats, and also in brocaded 
materials for evening wear, in shades to match the gowns and 
wraps 
Toy Repeating Cannon 


The Boy Ranger illustrated is an attractive repeating cannon 


4 


which shoots twelve rubber balls without reloading, firing as 
rapidly as the lever can be worked. It is absolutely harmless, 
has remarkable accuracy and shoots twenty feet or more. The 
cannon is substantially built, the disk wheels enameled red and 
equipped with solid rubber tires. Included with each cannon is a 
set of six toy army 
soldiers and twelve 
rubber balls for 
ammunition 
Ranger, Jr., is a 
single shot cannon 
which is furnished 
with three rubber 
balls and soldiers. 

The Kilgore 
Manufac- 
West- 





turing Co., 
erville, Ohio 


Boy Ranger 
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Baby’s Rubber Bath Tub 


In half the time it used to take to bathe baby the old fashioned 
way, he is washed and dressed with the aid of the Top-o-Tub. 
[his combination bath tub and dressing table may be kept folded 
and hung on a hook in the bath room when not in use. It is a 
simple matter to lift (weighing as it does only 8 pounds), unfold 
and set on top of the tub, the curved bottom ends of the legs 
fitting over the edge of the big bath tub and holding it securely 
in place at a height that requires no stooping. Next a shower 
spray or length of rubber hose is attached to the faucet and in 
a few moments the tub is filled with water of the right tem 
perature. The baby may be laid on the dressing table and un- 
dressed, then lifted into his tub with no fear of bumps, as the 
tub is made entirely of rubber. When the bath is over, the 


stopper is pulled out of the tub and the water runs out into the 





Top-o-Tub 


big tub below, no fuss, no muss anywhere. Cleaning up means 
simply folding up the tub, rinsing clean under the faucet and 
hanging on the hook in readiness for next day.—Sturgis Manu 


facturing Co., Sturgis, Michigan 


Table Football Game 


[he game is played according to the ordinary rules of associa 
tion football on any table, preferably one covered with a cloth. 
Each player is equipped with two wooden blocks shaped like hoots 
which are attached to the first and second fingers by means of 


a short length of rubber tubing attached to the wood. The joint 





St. Frank’s Football Game 


between the boot and the rubber tubing acts in the same manner 
as an ankle joint. The game is supplied with goal posts, tapes 
with wire clips for preventing the ball from leaving the table and 
a miniature football—The Chad Valley Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Harbourne, Birmingham, England. 


Rubber Heel with Interchangeable Name 


A well known maker of molds for the rubber trade has re- 
cently introduced a rubber heel mold which produces a heel with 
a circular cavity in the tread surface for the reception of a close 
fitting molded plug or disk bearing the name of the shoe manu- 
facturer or his brand. The brand plugs are independently formed 
in a multiple cavity mold and each carries a molded in nail for 
attaching it when in place in the rubber heel to the leather heel 
above it. The flexibility of this device as an advertising feature 














Molded Name Disk and Rubber Heels 


is unlimited and should appeal to shoe manufacturers, retailers 


and repair men alike.—A. C. Hayden Co., Brockton, Massachusetts 


Hard Rubber Filter Press Plates 
For filtering acid solutions which are not hot, filter plates and 
trames of solid hard rubber will be found highly desirable, the 
lig! being more than offset by the greater satisfac 














Flush Plates and Frames 


tion and longer life of the rubber. All surfaces that meet are 
machined which, combined with the slight resiliency of rubber, 
completely prevent leaks 

The plates and frames shown in the illustration were made to 
replace wooden plates and frames of a filter press through which 
passed a silver bearing liquor of great value. Due to leakage 
there was a loss of the liquor which the hard rubber plates have 
completely done away with. These flush plates are made with 
closed discharge, the frames being one inch thick.—D. R. Sperry 
Co., Batavia, near Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Obituary Record 


Phil 


H MAb RILE 
World tor tet years, 


tarium in Rutland, Massachusetts, after a long illness, although 
He had but 


Madison Riley 


associate editor I é liad INU 


passed away on February 21 at a sam 


he had been active in literary work almost to the last. 


recently retu orida, where he had gone in the hope of 
egaining his health 


in Belmont, 


Mr. Riley was born 
New Hampshire, September 25, 
1882, and graduated from Burdett 
I ollege, Boston, in 1904. He mar 


Maybelle Sanderson 
f Springfield, Massachusetts, De- 
ember 24, 1910; was secretary and 

frirect r of the Laconia (N. H 

Inc., 1899-1904; 


schoc Is ot 


rried Caroline 


hLumber 
taught in the public 
Valtham, Massachusetts, 1904-5; 
was associate editor of Photo-Era, 
Boston, 1905-10 and 1913-16; 
tectural and photographic editor 
ife in America, 1910-13; 


archi- 


Country Life 
" 





ussociate editor The India Rubbe» 

Phil M. Riley Wi orld since 1916; Republican; 
Congregationalist; co-author of 

The Woodearver of Salem,” 1916; “The Colonial Architecture 
of Salem,” 1919 The Colonial Architecture of Philadelphia,” 
1920: “Pneumatic Tires,” 1922; and his articles on architecture, 


were sought by many high class maga- 


photography, rubber, etc., 
Road, Center, 


at 90 \anemet Newton 


home was 


zines. His 
Massachusetts 

Mr Riley 
but was singularly attractive personally, possessing a frank, al 
most boyish manner, a keen wit, and an unfailing and genuine 
fought a brave battle against the fell white plague 


was not only a very graceful and voluminous writer, 


courtesy. He 
that finally terminated a brilliant and far too brief career. 
by his wife, Mrs. Caroline M. Riley, and a 


He is survived 


daughter, Sylvia E. Riley 

A Sixty-Year Rubber Veteran 

4 Richard B. Meany died at the age of 74, passing 
Union City, New illness 


had the unusual record of being con- 
1879 


On January 


away at his home in Jersey, after an 
of only a few days. He 


and 


nected with the rubber industry for sixty years, since 
had been associated with the Peerless Rubber Co., now a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Rubber Co. Mr. Meany was one 


of the first five men employed by the Goodrich organization. He 


is survived by his widow and two married daughters. 

General Sales Manager Detroit Insulated Wire Co. 
Charles C. Gray, general 
Detroit, Michigan, 


After an illness of only a few hours, 
sales manager of the Detroit Insulated Wire Co., 
died at his home in Detroit on March 16, in his fifty-fourth year. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Mr. Gray was for many 
years connected with the Westinghouse interests of that city, later 
becoming associated with the National Wire & Cable Co., also 
of Pittsburgh. In 1912 he began his duties as genera] sales man- 
Detroit Insulated Wire Co., an which 
time of his death. Mr. Gray was a man who 
and his 
and 


ager of the association 


continued up to the 
contact, 


friends 


ll came in 


whom he 
regretted by his 


was respected by all with 


untimely passing is deeply many 
associates, including also the organization with which he was con- 


nected 


Former Superintendent of Davol Rubber Co. 


On December 27, 1925, Edward A. Ricketts, a former super- 





intendent of the Davol Rubber Co., died at Reading, Massa- 
husetts. Born March 27, 1844, in Bradford-on-Avon, England, 

he was educated in the schools 
| of that town, his first business 


experience being gained in_ the 
rubber factory of Moulton & Sons, 
also in Bradford. Coming to the 
United States in 1869, he became 
connected with the Davidson Rub- 
ber Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 
while from 1883 to 1907 he was 
superintendent of the Davol Rub- 





ber Co., Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. Retiring from business for 
a few years, he then became 


associated with the Whitall-Tatum 
Co., Keyport, New Jersey, serv- 
ing there in an advisory capacity 








from 1912 to 1915. Mr. Ricketts 
was an enthusiastic Mason, a 33rd 
degree Shriner. He is survived 


Edw ard 


A. Roek-us 
by one sister. 


Superintendent U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
Charles B. Brewster, for the past three years plant superin- 


tendent of the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, New York, 
died suddenly on March 10 at his home in that city at the age of 


49 vears 
Mr. Brewster was born October 23, 1877, in Derby, Connecti- 
cut, where he obtained his education in the public schools. After 


high school he began his business career 
in the employ of A. H. & C. B. Alling of Derby, manufacturers 
of woolen underwear and hosiery. Ultimately he became manager 
of the concern and also had charge of its real estate interests. 

In 1912 he entered the rubber business in. the employ of the 
Rubber Reclaiming Co. of which his brother Frank H. 
Brewster had been engineer of construction and superintendent. 
lor the past 14 years Charles Brewster was concerned with plant 
operation and held the position of general 
superintendent from 1923 until his death. The duties of his posi- 
tion have now been resumed by his brother Frank 

Mr. Brewster was of a studious and retiring disposition and a 
devoted lover of books. He had no hobby other than business. 
He is survived by three brothers, Frank, Henry and John, the 
two latter being connected with the engineering department of the 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut; and also by two 


graduation from the 


u. S 


management. He 


oung daughters, Marcia and Carol. 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILE CASINGS—1925 

sritish exports of automobile casings totaled during 1925 872,385, 
value £2,275,374, as compared with 550,263, value £1,379,083, for 
the year previous, an increase, according to the Department of 
Commerce, of 59 per cent over 1924. Similar figures for Canada 
showed a gain of 71 per cent, with United States tire exports 13 
per cent greater, the latter country, however, shipping 380,000 
more tires in 1925 than in 1924, and representing the greatest net in- 
crease in casing exports. 

The three leading markets for British tires both in 1924 and 
1925 were British India, the Irish Free State, and British South 
Africa, the number of tires imported in 1925 being for the three 
102,860, 80,348, and 56,780. 


countries respectively : 





in- 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 


ENERAL business seems to be held back somewhat by reason of 
- the late spring. Normal seasonal] orders are expected soon 

to relieve the hand-to-mouth and spotty conditions noticeable 
in many industrial lines. 

Crude rubber consumption for the first quarter is distinctly less 
than for the same period a year ago. Thus spot stocks of crude 
have risen higher than was anticipated. This is due in part to 
moderate curtailment in tire production and to the increased use of 
reclaimed rubber. Doubts as to the practical value of reclaim as 
a partial substitute for crude in tire manufacture have been demon 
strated by interchange of tests and experience between manufac- 
turers and reclaimers, as well by the conclusions of qualified rubber 
technologists. 

Motor vehicle production in February reached a total of 374,832, 
an advance of 1534 per cent over that for January and 25 per 
cent over the output in February, 1925. This rate of production 
indicates a corresponding growth in demand for tires and tubes. 
So also does the effort to broaden the used car market by making 
easier terms of payment to the used-car purchaser. Such an in 
crease in the number of motorists will further enlarge the tire 
demand. 

During the past month tire and tube production has proceeded 
at about 75 per cent of capacity in nearly all the large plants. 
Some small factories operated full and others on part time. The 
advent of warmer weather will doubtless stimulate buying by 
dealers and consumers and induce full time output by all. Tire 
consumption last year reached the estimated total of 54,600,000. 
This year’s tire requirement is set at 60,000,000. This figure in- 
dicates the prompt resumption and continuance of full capacity out- 
put of all the tire plants for much of the remainder of the year. 

The footwear division has been favored by general winter 
weather conditions which effectively cleaned out manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ stocks. Production of tennis, sport and other goods 
for summer wear is now proceeding at a good rate. In mechanical 
goods lines business is reported more or less spotty with outlook 
good for improvement very soon. Heel production is off 25 per 
cent mostly on original equipment because of the lateness in the 
season for leather shoes. The cut in price of code wire some weeks 
ago failed to increase its consumption. This miscalculation re- 
sulted in overproduction requiring correction by a brief cessation 
in manufacture. In this line of goods the scientific use of reclaim 
has led to markedly economizing crude rubber. 

As a general summary it may be said that the rubber industry 
is operating now at about 85-90 per cent of capacity with the 
future bright for the rest of the year. 


Financial 
Dividends Declared 

Stock of 
CoM PANY Stock Rate Payable Record 
ZEtna Rubber Co... ite¢ens ee 90.25 q. Agr. 1 cesecce 
ZEtna Rubber Co....... Pfd See @. BB 8 ccncive 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Cx Pfd 134% q. Mar.31 Mar. 24 

Goodyear Textile Mills Co.. Pfd fo. ar 

Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co. of California Pfd. 134% q. Apr. 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co. of California Pfd. 14% def. Apr. 1 ; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Pfd 1%% q. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
India Tire & Rubber Co... . Com 2% q. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
India Tire & Rubber Co.............- Pfd. 1%% q. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Miller Rubber Co...... Com $0.50 q. Apr. 25 Apr. 5 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Cx , .. Com. $0.40 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. re . Pfd. $1.75 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Overman Cushion Tire Co... ... Com. $1.50 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Overman Cushion Tire Ce , Pfd. $1.75 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Overman Cushion Tire Cé oe Pfd $1.75 q. July 1 June 18 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 


Marcu 22, 1926 


High Low Last 
Ajax Rubber, com : . 11% 11 11% 
Fisk Rubber, com....... . , 17% 17% 17% 
Fisk Rubber, Ist pfd. stpd. (7) 82% 82 82% 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., com. (4).. 63% 62% 62% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber pfd. (7) 105 104 104% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber pr. pfd. (8) 106% 10€ 106% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, com... 1634 16% 16% 
Keystone Tire & Rubber, com 1% 1% 1% 
Lee Rubber & Tire, com a 11% 11% 11% 
Miller Rubber, com. (2).... ‘ : 38% 38% RIA 
United States Rubber, com ' 71% 69% 705% 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd. (8) 106 10¢€ 10¢ 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of March 19, supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland. Ohx 


CoMPAN Last Sale Bid Asked 
\e a « 20% =( 21 
Aetna pfd R84 100 
Falls com : 10 10 
Falls pfd 187% 18% 
Faultless cen 40 28 40 
Firestone con 110% 110% 117 
Firestone Ist pfd 103 102 103 
Firestone 2nd pfd 98% 98% 98% 
General com 180 . 175 
General pfd : , 108 106% 
Goodrich com 69 
Goodrich pfd ‘ : 99% 
fsoodyear com. V. T. 35% 
Goodyear pfd. V. T. ¢ - 102% 
Gocdyear pr. pfd. V. T. ¢ . 104% ; 
India com. B* 155 148 155 
Miller com. ? ; 44 
Miller pfd er - 102% 102% 103 
Mohawk com : , . 65 iv 45 
Mohawk pfd a “ 80 80 
Seiberling com. , 25 24 24% 
Sciberling pfd 95 5% 


Star pfd. 


25 
, 95 

Star com. .... = 15 12% 15 
. 35 
Swinehart com 9 


United States Rubber Co. 


Sales of the United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., for the year ended December 31, 1925, were $206,473,- 
737, an increase of $34,259,384 compared with 1924. Net income from 
operations, before interest on the funded indebtedness, but after 
all other charges, including depreciation of plants, was $25,038,305. 
Interest on funded indebtedness was $6,228,435, leaving net in- 
come of $18,809,870 for the year. Federal taxes for the year 
were estimated at $1,500,000, for which reserve was made, thus 
leaving net income of $17,309,870 after federal taxes and all other 
charges. This does not include any income from rubber planta- 
tions owned by the company. Dividends on the preferred stock 
were $5,227,518, leaving surplus for the year of $12,082,352. 

Secause of fluctuations in the crude rubber market, $3,000,000 
was appropriated out of surplus earnings for 1925, and to be ap- 
plied against the cost of crude rubber received during 1926. 

The consolidated surplus as of December 31, 1925, was $41,061,- 
686. Current assets as of December 31, 1925, were $154,129,757, 
and current liabilities $29,426,757. The company retired $958,000 
of funded indebtedness during the year, through the operation 
of the sinking funds, being $774,000 of 5 per cent bonds and $184,- 
000 of 7% per cent notes. 

Inventories of finished goods were valued at cost of production, 
which in all cases was substantially below the cost of replace- 
ment at the market prices for raw materials. As stated in pre- 
vious reports, there was some uncertainty as to the value of in- 
ventories at foreign branches, which were being investigated. 
This investigation has been definitely completed, and sound values. 
determined, and the resulting loss in value of these inventories, 
amounting to $2,007,242, has been charged against corporate sur- 
plus, as being definitely allocated to prior periods. 
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raw materials and supplies were valued at cost 
Contractual 
materials 


Inventories of 


















































prices, which were materially below market prices. 


liabilities, representing forward commitments for raw 


and supplies, including crude rubber, were at prices substantially 
requirements 


and as to quantities covered future 
for conservative periods 


below market, 


The operations rubber plantations owned by the United 


Rubber Co. produced substantial profits for the year, after 
reserves for depreciation of plant and equip- 


n of the cost of development, and for foreign 


states 
providing adequate 

ment and amortizatic 
No part of the profits or of the accumulated sur- 
in the earn- 


ncome taxes 


ns companies has been included 


plus of the plantati« 


ings or surplus of the company 


Rubber received from the plantations is taken into account by 


the company at current market prices, and the plantation com- 
panies are credited in open account The plantation companies 
draw against this open account for current cash requirements, and 
the balance not required for operating and development purposes 


is retained by the company and is comprised in its general assets. 








The balance of the open account amounted to $7,338,305.19 as of 
Yecember 31, 1925 
The United States Rubber Co. closed the vear in a strong finan- 
ial condition, as indicated by the balance sheet, and as to in- 
entories of finished goods and raw materials, including forward 
mmitment is in a favorable position 
New Incorporations 
ATRI RUBI ( IN¢ D s) Delaware) apital 
0.000, I D ( enter. ( I}ir P. F. Daniels 
I ( I I s Pris al e, th th 
ren ( 7 Marke ect, Wilmingt 
rel I ] l is l nds of a mobil 
OWMAN-CUI co IN¢ Fe 1 1 New York) 
t hare I M. | Fatterson, G. R 
S M R R Buffal New Ye 
I { \ \ I mat 1 re a tires, etc 
CROW? IRE CORPORATION March 17, 1 Ne Y capital 
Ir ' I e Ginshers I W Brackman and Daniel 
eee alt at ton Y treet. New York City. Principal office, Manhattar 
Ny ‘ i eure tire 
R! BER CORPORATION, Marct 1926 (New Y ), capital 
I Del Nobert, president, 425 Wes 7th street 
B ent th street B t George G. Chase 
, tary nad tre rer 1 West rd «treet I] f New York City 
Prir 1 office, 49 West 64th street, New York, N. Y To sell rubber 
EASY PAY TIRE CO., } 6 (West Virginia), capital $25,000 
n rators 1 of M. | r? tor president; J \ Pha-ckston, 
president; I nce Schavul. treasurer; H. M. Burke, secretary 
Mr Paulir tor ll of Huntington, West Prin al 
613 tl t, Hut t West Virginia I tire and tube 
GOLF BALL DI oO T t 1 M in), capital $50.00¢ 
. ( A } eside W. A. Aubin, vice 
' r I I r ecret ind Henry Fysh, all 
I t. Mict I l ¢ [welfth street, De t, Michigan 
| t $ t, and re t nd repa 
GOODMORE TIRF ct Marcel 1 (New Y tal $350 
rd | T. ¢ 1 Minnie Goodlar " Shermar 
Ww Teal 4 TJ =? | esident Augustine street 
St H i tre € 29 Probert street all of 
N I l c Ma stree Rocheste Ne 
To hat | e Tire & Rubber ( products 1 per cent 
MASSII TIRE & REPAIR CO., January 23, 1926 (Ohi 
1 ‘ walue ¢€1 nar ill , I rators a 
w FEF Ss le G. S. Shaefte e-pres t: O. I 
S L. F. Lyt ecret Arce acre Pri 
1 I M l ( I 1 ] € ra exchangs 
1. MUTTY ». ING \ (M husetts), capital 504 
t : Il. B. Mu presider 
H. Mut t rer Prin 1 fice 75 Congress 
RB M t ‘ ea rt high grade 
GEORGE DPD. PEARSON CO., IN Tar y 2 1 Massachusetts 
upital $750,000 Incorpor s and officers: George H. Carson, president 
nd treasurer, 17 I l treet; Gunhild Wennerberg, vice-president, 4 
Northampt stree Saul A Seder clerk 37 Somerset street Marth 
Gustafs 1 Fr k street and Evelyn Wahlberg, director, 35 
Tower street, all Worcester, Massachusetts Principal office, Worcester 


Massachusetts I ture and deal in rubber and its by-products, et« 


RE-BILT TIRE & RUBBER CO., November 25, 1925 (South Carolina) 
ipital $5,000 Incorporators and officers M. W. Jones, president and 
secretary and K. C. Tannery, vice-president and treasurer, loth of Greenville, 
South Carolina *rincipal office Greenville, South Carolina To manufacture 


omen ood 
skived reliners ( 1 boots, vulcanizing and tire repairing 


THE RODEN LAMINATED TIRE CO., March 4, 1926 (Delaware) 
capital $ preferred stock par value £100 and 60.000 shares common 
stock without nm minal or ur Mackey, L. C 


value Incorporators: S. I 


Christy, and Hl. Kennedy, all of Wilmington, Delaware. Principal office, 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture tires and 
accessories ' 


THE SAN-IT RUBBER CO., INC., March 18, 1926 (New York), capital 
$60,000 Incorporators: Hyman Uadin, 333 Mosholu Parkway, East; 
Abraham Uadin, 605 Beck street and D. J. Weiner, 3061 Decatur avenue, 


all of Bronx, New York. Principal office, Manhattan, New York. Rubber 
products. 
WADLIRMO TIRE CO., INC., March 11, 1926 (New York), capital 


$5,000. Inccrporators: Merris Kominz, 20 Grand View Terrace; Ira Fink 
118 South Union street; Walter B. Slattery, 36 South Union street; all of 
Rochester, New York. Principal office, Medina, New York. Tires, tubes, 
and accessories. 


The Rubber Trade in the East and South 


Compania Explotadora Coahuilense S. A. is one of the oldest 
guavule rubber producing companies in Mexico. It is capitalized 
at $1,000,000 and owned by the Madero interests that con- 
trol large acreages of shrub producing properties. The company 
operates three factories in Mexico, and produces guayule in large 
quantities. Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., Woolworth 
Building, New York, are the selling agents. 








F, E. Titus, vice-president in charge of sales for the Inter 
national B. F. Goodrich Corporation, export organization of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, is eastern district manager for 


the latter company, with headquarters in New York. The trans 
New York district 


Chicago as district manager, is announced by officials. 


fer of George Sawin, formerly manager, to 


Press reports state that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has awarded a contract for the building of a six-story fac 


tory branch and distributing plant at 58th street and Eleventh 
avenue, New York, N. Y., the new structure to measure 100 by 
166 feet 

Ik. M. & E. Waldo, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y., manu 


facturers and importers of colors used by the rubber industry, will 
April transfer their headquarters from their 
The 


during the month of 


New York office to their factory at Muirkirk, Maryland. 
New York office will, however, be continued as a sales division, 
and will be in charge of M. J. Simonson. 


Rubber Manufacturing Co., Goshen, New York, 


a complete line of tire accessories, these including 


Ihe Dexter 
manufactures 
adjustable tire flaps, skived cord boots, reliners, patches, cements, 
and tube repair kits. The organization reports. that business this 
year is 100 per cent greater in volume than during the same 
period last year. E. R. Dexter is president 
Catheart, formerly New Jersey Zinc Co.'s district sales 
vice-president of the 


Ray | 
Pittsburgh territory, is now 
713 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Penn 


continue to 


manager tor 


E. | 


Zimmerman Co., 

sylvania. He will 
serve the rubber industry, how- 
ever, as the Zimmerman organ- 
ization specializes in the manu- 
of materials used in rub- 
Mr. Cathcart 


has had occasion to visit various 





facture 
ber compounding. 


parts of this country, as well as 
Canada, during the past ten years, 
and has come into direct contact 
with many of the American rub 
her companies. 





Under the name of R. J. Funk 
houser & Co., operations are being 
forward at the plant 
formerly owned by the Sure- 
Foot Heel & Rubber Co., Gettys- 
Pennsylvania. The 
company has been incorporated 
for $100,000, and plans provide 
for an increase in the factory cut- 
R. J. Funkhouser, who purchased 
the property on November 14, 1925, is president and one of the 
the organization, while R. J. Bowers is secretary- 
a director. 


carried 


burg, new 





put to 40,000 pairs of heels daily. 


d rectors of 


tre2surer and also 
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The New York branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
of America, Inc., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has been moved from 
2006-8 Broadway to 125 West 68th street, the new location 
providing excellent storage facilities. L. J. Waldron, sales man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania organization, recently returned from 
a trip through the midwest and southwest, where he visited 
branch offices and distributers. He reports good business con- 
ditions. 

The Empire Tire Co., distributer of Empire cord and balloon 
tires, announces the removal of its sales rooms and warehouse to 
the Guaranty Industrial Building, 2401-2415 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Executives of The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Con 
necticut, report that the past year has been the most successful one 
in their company’s history, while many improvements have been 
made both in the Norwalk plant and in the products. New officers 
have been recently elected as follows: W. B. Miller, president; 
J. W. Ingram, vice-president; Alexander S. Banks, vice-president ; 
and W. L. Young, secretary and treasurer. 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
specializing in electric controlling devices used by the rubber 
industry, has opened a new sales office in the Healey Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. This new division will care for the trade in 
the states of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, the eastern section of Tennessee, and southern Alabama, 
while the General Machinery Co. will act as distributer in the 
northern half of Alabama. 

The Kanawha Rubber Co., Dunbar, West Virginia, is now 
carrying on operations in the plant formerly owned by the Dunbar 
Rubber Co., and is producing reclaimed rubber by a special process. 
Output by the Kanawha organization is being increased, plans call- 
ing for a daily production by the first of April of 10 tons daily 
C. E. Siegfried is president 

Robert Denham, who for a number of years has been connected 
mn, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 





with The Cooper Corpor 
pointed special representative for the Nashville territory, his 





duties including the handling of Cooper. tires and batteries 


Che Lawson Rubber & Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1329 Plowma 


avenue, Dallas, Texas, specializing in automobile and tire acces 


sories, reports that sales were more than $250,000 during 1925, 
with prospects for more than doubling this figure during 1926 
During the past year the company purchased an additional fifteen 


acres, the factory buildings now covering a floor space of mort 
than 64,000 square feet Executives include: J. R. Lawson, 
president; E. Robert Lawson, vice-president; B. H. Abbott, 
secretary ; and C. F. Lawson, treasurer. 


Frank Brewster Superintendent U.S.R.R. Co. 


Frank H. Brewster has assumed the duties of general superi 
tendent of the United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, 
New York, suc ceeding his bri ther Charles B. Brewster whose sud 
den death occurred March 10, 1926. 

Frank H. Brewster was engineer in charge of the erection and 


equipment of the Buffalo plant and for many years was superin- 
tendent and technical engineer. He released the duties of super- 


intendent only 3 years ago to his deceased brother 


Acting Vice-President of Westinghouse Organization 


The recent appointment of Samuel L. Nicholson as acting vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Ce 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, brings into greater prominence a 
man who is recognized as one of a group of modern electrical 
leaders who have grown up with the industry and are largely 
responsible for its remarkable development. A native of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Mr. Nicholson began his business career in 
1887 in the Novelty Electric Works of that city. Later he became 


connected with several electrical organizations, his association 

ith the Westinghouse company beginning in 1898. 

In 1902 he was appointed manager of the company’s industrial 
department at East Pittsburgh, in 1909 he was made sales manager, 
while in 1917 he was appointed assistant to the vice-president and 
was considered an important factor in the organization’s executive 
department. Mr. Nicholson was the first president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Electric Motor Manufacturers, now known as 
the Electric Power Club, while he also assisted in the formation 
of the American Gear Manufacturers’ Association and the Stoker 
Manufacturers’ Association. In 1921, as chairman of the Electri- 
cal Manufacturers’ Council, he represented the electrical industry 
on the National Industry Conference Board. He is also a member 
of the Electrical Safety Conference, the American Statistical 
\ssociation and the Bureau of Personnel Research for the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The Rubber Trade in Rhode Island 


Che general tendency in the rubber industry of Rhode Island has 
been toward better business conditions ever since the beginning of 
the new year and, in fact the first three months of 1926 show the 
best quarter’s business for a long time. Some plants are now run 
ning five days a week instead of four and at least one is operating 
day and night shifts in some of its departments. The most encourag- 
ing features are the indications that point to a continuance of the 
favorable conditions for an apparently indefinite period. 

\mong the plants in Providence the only change in conditions 
as compared with a month ago is favorable. All are reported 
as running full time and resident labor is well employed. Pro- 


ducers of novelty, mechanical and medicinal rubber goods are 


busy with good bookings on hand. At Woonsocket, all plants are 
also operating on full time schedules with very little unemploy- 
ment. Bristol rubber workers are on a five-day-week basis and it 


is expected that this situation will continue for some time to 


come. 
Fifty foremen of the Sundries and Hard Rubber Divisions of the 
United States Rubber Co., assembled at the Valley and Hemlock 
street plant, Providence, Rhode Island, at noon March 18 to 
listen to a talk on “The Foreman’s Responsibility in Accident 
Prevention,” given by Henry L. Burdick, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Providence Safety Council. Mr. Burdick’s 
followed the presentation of the safety play, “The Grim 


Keaper,” before nearly 300 of the employes of the campany, shown 
nder the auspices of the plant service committee of the Providenc< 
Safety Council Industrial Club. 

On March 26 the Rhode Island Chapter of the American 
Chemical Society held a meeting the society’s rooms, 44 Wash 
ington street, Providence, at which A. R. Nichols, chief chemist 

the Hard Rubber Division of the United States Rubber Co., 
liscussed “How Hard Rubber is Made and Some of its Uses.” 
(;. C. Hostetter was chairman of the meeting. 

A second report « 


I 
Lo., Prov idence, Rhov 


n 





y 
f Zenas W. Bliss, receiver for the Bourn Rubber 

le Island, covering the period from July 7, 
1925 to January 19 last, show 


2 ved a cash balance on July 7 of 
its since then of $129,409.11, making a 


$14,036.39 and the receij 
total of $143,445.50. Of the receipts, collections from accounts 
receivable totaled $19,308.55 and from the sale of the plant on 
Warren street, Providence, to V. B. Phillips, the sum of $108,568.25 
was realized. Disbursements amounted to $85,963.23 leaving a 
ash balance January 19, 1926, of $57,482.27. General claims of 
an aggregate principal amount of $257,183.61 have been allowed 


have an alleged principal 





by the court, and claims now in dispute 
amount of $72,382.26. The receiver has on hand or collectible the 
sum of $60,702.51 which, together with the unpaid purchase price 
of the property and business amounting to $41,431 make a total 
of $102,133.51 available for expenses of the receivership and dis- 
tribution to creditors. The receiver estimates further expenses 
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The Rubber T 


will not exceed $15,000. A first dividend of 15 cents on the dollar 


will be paid to creditors whose claims have been allowed. Mr. 
Bliss states that ill disputed claims were allowed, there would be 
approximately 25 cents on the dollar available for distribution 
to the credi 

Nearly 1,500 crowded into Elks’ Auditorium to attend 
r 7 musical show and dance given by the Mutual 
Benefit As tion of the Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode 
Islat musical comedy represented an ancient 

yal « g, accompanied by guards, jesters and 
me ma play there was dancing until midnight 

A tw 1 office building will be erected for the 
Davis-] ed Wire (¢ the firm’s property in Phil 
lipsda cket line. It is expected that work will 
comme < I spring weather 

The i increasing activity at the plant of 
t Nat kx er ( Bristol, Rhode Island, ever since 
the beg present year and indications are favorable, 
not only ce f in indefinite period but for further 


rch 15 the braiding room of the wire 





perations on a day and night shift 
edul [here are more than 400 
ire division of the plant 
he Ninigret ( i subsidiary of the 
is being operated in manutacturing 
working force and output gradually 
ul Approximately 450 operatives 
and the day and night shifts which 
middle of February may be con- 
c ( Shannock, Rhode Island, an 
pes of wearing apparel will be 
This clothing has been designed 
to the emplove while working near o1 
s mer] perated by Burdon & 
tucket de Island, has been pur 
8 gent, and Norman A 
The to be corporated 
as 
g J be held April 10 
be asked for with which to purchase 
e department 


rade in New Jersey 





A majorit 4 New rsey rubber manutacturers report 
ery g i | é dicat a prosperous spring 
ul sumn Hi é é tw firms sa tnat rders 
ire t as al at this tome r the ea Pre I 
pi ts I echanical g s f all kinds, the larges 

lume pr Ided hose. Manufacturers will continu 
making tl June 1, or until there is sufficient stock in 
t ware Il summe rs. Tire and tube production 
slackene ) ring the past month and factories ar¢ 

I t 75 t I rmal 
J 1 Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, making 
hard rubbe exclusively, reports that business has improvec 
considerably during the past month and that summer prospects are 
é d Phe easing demand from the automobile trade 
is a big asset t Stokes company 

The Murray Rubber (¢ Trenton, New Jersey, continues busy 

although some mail] order business has dropped off a little. The 


ly on orders for tires, tubes and 


The company manufactured about 


8,000,000 feet of molded hose during the winter for the spring 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, continues to operate 
at 75 per cent of normal on both tires and tubes. 

A. Boyd Cornell, secretary of the Hamilton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has been appointed receiver for 
the Sarco Co. of New Jersey, Trenton, printers and engravers. 
Mr. Cornell’s bond was fixed at $50,000. 

Employes of the Fineburg Auto Tire & Accessories Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey, recently held their annual dinner and entertainment at 
Hillwood Lakes, near Trenton. Herman Fineburg acted as toast- 


The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is busy on 
orders for spring delivery. The company reports increased sales 


f rubber golf bags and rubber racquet covers. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports that 
business has dropped off a little during the month, but officials 
believe that it will soon improve. 

The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, New Jersey, which operates 

large plant in Clermont-Ferrand, France, where its main 
office is located, has taken steps to boost the birth-rate of that 
country by offering its employes 900 francs extra annually for each 
child born, these payments to continue until the children are six- 
teen years of age, or until the father dies. 

On March 14 fire destroyed the plant of the Pierce-Roberts 
Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, manufacturer of druggists’ 
sundries and automobile accessories. The plant was one story brick, 
70 by 160 feet, with a new addition of 70 by 6 feet. All the office 
contents were also destroyed. The company was very busy and 
yperating at night. H. W. Roberts, Trenton, New Jersey, is presi- 
dent of the company, and C. A. Pierce, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, 
secretary. The plant will be rebuilt. 

The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, is 
building a new fireproof storehouse, 31 by 92 feet. The company 
is very busy igair 

Charles E. Stokes, Jr., superintendent of the Home Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has been appointed a member of the 
rafhe bureau extension committee of the Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce 

The Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey, manufacturer 

mechanical goods, and rubber soles and heels, is engaged in 
repairing the damages caused by a recent fire, and is rebuilding a 
two-story structure, measuring 50 by 200 feet, and also a one- 
story building, 60 by 200 feet. These operations are being carried 

without interfering in any way with the plant production, while 
the utilization of a recently completed warehouse enables the 
company to house some of its subordinate activities. C. H. Oak- 
ley is president 

The Overman Cushion Tire Co., Belleville, New Jersey, reports 
net sales for the year ended December 31, 1925, amounting to $2,- 
792,052.02, and net profit of $151,005.02. Executives of the organ- 
ization include the following: M. C. Overman, president; C. R. 
Rinehart, vice-president; Benton Overman, vice-president; E. 
Burnell, vice-president; and James F. Gill, secretary and treas- 
urer 

The Carrier Engineering Corporation, 750 Frelinghuysen avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey, which for some years has been specializing 
in air conditioning, has acquired all of the capital stock of the 
\tmospheric Conditioning Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Several of the executives formerly connected with the last- 
mentioned concern have joined the forces of the Carrier organ- 
ization 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White street, New York, N. Y., an organiza- 
tion specializing in the manufacture of valves, maintains in addi- 





tion to its two large plants at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Mont- 
real, Canada, another factory at Elizabeth, New Jersey, which is 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods. 
Here are produced pump valves, sheet packings, gaskets, gasket 
tubing, union rings, washers, and rubber composition discs. In the 
manufacture of these goods no rubber substitutes are used, while 
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each article bears the well-known Jenkins “Diamond” trade mark. 


Veteran Hard Rubber Man 
Isaac Q. Gurnee, president and treasurer of the Superior Hard 
Butler, New Jersey, started as a boy with the 
Rubber Comb & Jewelry C 


Rubber Co., 
growing up with that organization 
and its successors, The Butler 
Hard Rubber Co. and the Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co. Remaining 
with these concerns for forty 
and holding successively 
us important positions, he re- 

in 1919 as department 


superintendent in order to organize 





and build up the plant now known 
as the Superior Hard Rubber Co. 
During Mr. Gurnee’s life he has 





seen the hard rubber industry in 
Bloomingdale and Butler grow 
from its earliest beginnings, with 
the establishment in 1869 of the 
Newbrough Hard Rubber Co., a 
concern manufacturing dental rub- 
ber. In 1872 this organization was 
succeeded by the Union Vual 
g purchased in 1876 by S. S. Sonne- 





Isaac Q. Gurnee 


canite Co., the plant bein 
born and Myer Dittenhoffer 


nate in securing the services of William Kiel, a pioneer in the 


The last-named company was fortu 
hard rubber industry of Germany and France, and under his 
wise management the concern developed into one of the largest 
rubber factories in the world. For over forty years Mr. Gurnee 
was associated with Mr. Kiel as his right-hand man. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


\s the rubber footwear companies approached the end of their 
fiscal years on March 31, a general quiet trend pervaded the trade 


here. Several plants shut down for inventory, although there was 
no pronounced curtailment in schedules 


The tire industry here seems to be in the throes of bearish 


sentiment, due a combination of factors. The publicity given the 


rubber situation has had detrimental effect, and the price cut, 


February 1, has led the general public to believe that prices would 


go down at the same rate they went up. Northern New England 


was buried in snow until late in the month, and road conditions 
have been so bad around Boston that driving has been on a for- 
business-only basis. By April 1, shipments are expected to swing 
back to normal with the season 

The bright spot in footwear is the large number of fall orders 
now being booked by salesmen. The February snowstorms cleaned 
up the dealers’ shelves in good shape, and made what looked like 
an off season, a good one. Advance tennis business is not par- 
ticularly heavy yet but with the predicted early spring this line 
will move shortly. 

Heels and soles are moving in only fair volume. Manufacturers’ 
heels are in good demand owing to shoe activity, but cobblers are 
quiet in this normally the off-season of the year. Soles seem 
to have been hit the hardest by price increases, as the shoe fac- 
tories stocked up ahead prior to the advance, and current ship- 
ments are very light. 

Mechanical goods are described as spotty, while reclaiming 
has experienced no let-up in capacity operations. 

The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 80 Federal 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, will hold its semi-annual meeting on 
the afternoon and evening of April 16, 1926, at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston. Topics of current interest will be discussed. 


Ownership of the laboratory formerly maintained by W. B. 


Pratt, Inc. has been acquired by a new organization to be known 
as Research, Incorporated, 31 Old Heath street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which company has also secured ownership of the Aqua 
Rubber Co., a concern specializing in the production of dispersed 
rubber compounds. Under the management of Research, Incor- 
porated, W. B. Pratt and his associates will continue their labora- 
tory activities relating to aqueous dispersions of rubber, rubber com- 
pounds and substitutes, gums, waxes, etc. 

During the past six months the Converse Tire Co., Malden, 
Massachusetts, has been adding to its output certain new lines of 
balloon and high pressure tires and tubes, as well as a low-priced 
tube, known as the “Hampshire.” John K. Converse has been 
appointed sales manager, the other executives being M. M. Con- 
verse, president; and Hugh Bullock, treasurer. 

H. O. Ally: 
branch maintained by the Pennsylvania Rubber Company of Amer- 
Mr. Allyn has been associated 


J. Waldron as manager of the Boston 


succeeds L 
ica, Inc., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
with the organization since 1917. 
Thomas M. Dillon has joined the advertising department of 
the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, and is in charge 
of production of printed materials. 
Paul W. Litchfield, Class of 1896 Massachusetts Institute of 
vice-president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Technology, 
Akron, Ohio, has been nominated with eight others for member- 
ship in the corporation of that institution, the term extending to 
June, 1931. Three out of the nine nominated are to be elected 
by a postal ballot which will be completed by June 1. 

Malden, Massachusetts, an- 
nounced that the plant would be idle for several days from March 
20. Necessary repairs on the machinery and the taking of inventory 
were accomplished during the shutdown. When the shop reopens, 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 


1,500 employes will be put on a full week basis instead of a five- 
day week as has been in operation during the past season, Febru- 
ary sales were the largest in the history of the company. 

For the third time in five years, the rapid increase in business 
of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co.’s Boston branch makes a move for 
larger quarters necessary. This time the company goes to auto- 
Guy W. Niles, New Eng- 
land manager, looks for a $3,000,000 annual business in the new 


mobile row on Commonwealth avenue 


location 

Temporary receivers have been appointed for the Sawyer Boot 
& Shoe Co., Freeport, Maine, in response to a petition filed by the 
Cambridge Rubber Co., and the United States Rubber Co., in the 
United States District Court. The firm is said to be solvent but 
careful management is needed to preserve assets, reported to be 
more than liabilities. This company has been a wholesale dis- 
tributer of heavy and sporting rubber footwear in Maine for 
many years. 

Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, has moved 
its Boston office from Atlantic avenue where it has been located 
for many years to Lincoln street, where larger quarters are 
provided in the heart of the boot and shoe section. 


Frank W. Gorse Co., Needham, Massachusetts, manufacturer 
of covered rubber products for corset sections, elastic supports, 
etc., reports good business in its line. Arthur W. Littlehale is 
sales manager. 

Friends of E. B. Pearson, president of the Pearson Rubber 
Co., distributers of Tyer and Lambertville footwear, and formerly 
New England sales manager for the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 
extended their sympathy on the untimely death of his son who 
passed away suddenly from a sinus operation. 

The rubber footwear division of S. B. Thing & Co., Inc., 301 
Congress street, Boston, for many years distributers of Hood 
seconds, has been absorbed by the Hood Products Co., and the 
stock formerly carried by them moved to the Watertown Arsenal, 
leased by Hood. The original Thing selling organization has. been 
retained intact. 
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Travelite heels in the 


has opened 


i { » Manutacturer of 
old Fell Way rubber plant, Med! rd, Massachusetts, 
a Boston office at 60 South street 
Urges Cooperation in Crude Rubber Problems 
After declining for the past nineteen years to address a public 


United 
vefore the 


meeting, Edgar B. 
Siates Rubber Co., 


Kiwanis Club of Brockton, Massachusetts, in which 


Davis, former vice-president of the 
made a short speech on March 2 t 

he reviewed 
certain problems now confronting the American rubber industry. 
In the course of his remarks he particularly urged that the great 
oil, automotive and rubber manufacturing industries unite in an 
attempt to secure an equitable share in the plantation rubber in- 


dustry, which industry, he stated, was due to British vision, 


Mr. Davis also pointed out that while the United States is of all 


nat t mically independent, yet the weakest point 
n the count commercial structure is its dependence upon Great 
Britain for rubber. “If plantation rubber should disappear the rub- 
ber manufacturing, the automotive manufacturing and a large 
part of the lustry, and in addition all the industries in the 
wreat cyci¢ llay bl | m hi n pec ple 5 uid Mr Davis, 
e emploved in these industries, which means, cording to at 
cepted fhgurt that over 14,000,000 of our fellow citizens are 
dependent for support upon a British controlled product. These 
people and capital to the extent of about $16,000,000,000 are de- 
pendent upon ar which America has invested but about 


$35,000,000 


The Boston Automobile Show 


The ! \ l SI ‘ r d ispic n Marcl 
6 and cont gh the following week to March 13, with 
record bre g erest and attendance reportes Alt th the 
tire compani l d I sual poli i g trom 
exhibiting at vy, local tire men were in evidence eve vhere 
nd kept « the situat ler to gage their j ntial 


usiness when t spring rush starts after April 1 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Oh rubber factories are now gradually increasing produc- 
tion, following a temporary recession in the tire industry during 
February and Marcl Indications are that early in April all 

epartments the leading rubber companies will be operating 
at capacity 1 tire business showed signs of recovery dur 
ing the latter part of March, and continues to improve Sales 

eens . east 25 per ce P t , were 
4 mont 

Rul cal rubber goods business is very 
satistact W ] m the effe severe 

Id weat Ss ill the I tw ir lustry has 
eniaved ted | . twear 
departme the ( Iric estone cor es have been 

1 still ‘ pacit for some time t vere 
behind « > f onl el 1 e also 
made good gains 

Despite a wildly fluctuating cru le rubber market, resulting ir 
a downward trend in prices of finished products, preliminary 
reports reveal it the rubber industry in Ohio during the first 
quarter of the year was better than some authorities had anti- 
cipated. Officials of one of the leading companies Akron 
stated that sales were nearly 30 per cent above those in the 


same period of last year 

The larger rubber companies, including Goodyear, Goodrich, 
Firestone and Miller, have been able to 
tion schedules during the past two months than their smaller 


fallen below 





maintain higher produc- 


competitors. At no time have their operations 
three shifts of workers employed, while 


five days a week, wit! 
the latter were forced to curtail to three or fou 


r days a week 





schedules 
ibove 100,000 casings and 120,000 tubes. 


In the Akron district daily tire output is slightly 
Goodyear and Fire- 
stone are turning out more than 60,000 of this total. 

While there has been less talk recently of another tire price 
cut, a downward revision ranging from 10 to 15 per cent is being 
made in the prices of many mechanical rubber goods. 


The stage was set, in the opinion of some authorities, for 
lower tire prices early in March, when crude rubber declined to 
iround 50 cents a pound. However, recent strength in the market 
is believed to have caused postponement, at least temporarily, of any 
such action. Despite charges of profiteering on the part of 
\merican rubber manufacturers made by a few disgruntled Con- 
gressmen, it is a fact that rubber being consumed in most plants 
oday costs substantially more than current prices, and there are 
thousands of high cost tires in the hands of manufacturers and 
If tire prices are reduced any time in the near future 
Akron authorities that both manu- 


lealers. 
it is generally agreed by 
facturers and dealers will suffer heavy inventory losses. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has placed L. A 
McQueen in charge of tire sales and advertising. As assistant 
general sales manager Mr. McQueen will divide responsibilities 
with C. E. Cook, who will direct sales activities along other 
nes, such as footwear, flooring, mechanical rubber goods, drug- 
H. C. Miller continues as assistant general 
sales manager in charge of products used by car manufacturers. 


gists’ sundries, etc. 


The following have been recently elected as executives of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio: F. A. Seiberling, pres- 
ident; C. W. Seiberling, vice-president and treasurer; W. S. 
Wolfe, vice-president in charge of production; H. L. Post, vice- 
president in charge of sales; and W. E. Palmer, secretary and 
tant treasurer. Directors include the first four officials named, 
nd W. A. M. Vaughan, B. Q. Etling, and George T 
Charles W. McDaniel, formerly manager of the tube sales de- 
Akron, Ohio, 


uccount executive of 





Bishop 


partment of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
| resigned to become vice-pre sident and 
The Eddy & Clark Co., Akron, Ohio, advertising and sales 
Brooklyn, New York, the largest 
1 pressure gages in the world, 


\ Schrader’s Son, Inc., 


turer of tire valves 





1 nt 


ill erect a new assembling pl: in Akron, Ohio, to cost approxi 


itely $300,000. The building will be five stories high, 52 by 200 
with about 65,000 square feet of floor space. 


\utomatic machinery to be installed will make the Akron branch 
plant in the country. It will have 


0.000 tire 


e most modern assembling 
5 more than 


n 
estimated capacity of 1 valves a day, 


sufficient to take care of the needs of Akron tire factories and 
bbers in this section of the country. 

\t the recent annual meeting of The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
Jacob Pfeiffer, 


Ohio, the following executives were elected: 


ident; C. T. Grant, vice-president; William F. Pfeiffer, secre- 

ry, treasurer and general manager; R. R. Jennings, comp 
troller and assistant treasurer; Charles R. Wetsel, assistant secre- 
W. H. Hackett, assistant secretary and assistant treasure 


Directors include the first three officials named, and also F. B 
[heiss, J. M. Doran, F. C. Millhoff, R. T. Griffiths, William 
G. Dietz, H. T. Holmes, and Charles A. Morris 

Total sales for 1925 of the Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohi 
President L. H. Firey. The 
$1,840,000. Profits for 1925 after 
$50,000. 


were $2,000,000, it 1s repe rted by 
company’s 1924 sales were 
epreciation, taxes and other items amounted t 

Construction of retaining walls for a new $60,000 powdered 
coal building is to be started at once by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The structure will be erected adjoin- 
ing the new fabric warehouse at Plant No. 1, which has pro- 
gressed to concreting the first floor. 

H. J. Young, manager of factory accounting, cost and pay- 
roll division for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
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been selected as comptroller for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles, California. He will assume 
the position April 1. Mr. Young has been manager of the Good- 
year factory accounting department since 1920. 

R. H. Harrington has been appointed advertising manager of 
The American Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Harring- 
ton was formerly associated with the Goodrich and Seiberling 
organizations. 

John F. 


ization as superintendent of mechanical divisions, has since De- 


Joseph, formerly associated with the Goodrich organ- 


cember 1, 1925, been serving as vice-president and general man- 
ager of The Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The last-mentioned company manufactures mechanical rub- 
ber goods, specializing in the production of belting, hose, molded 
goods, and paper mill rolls. 

The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Sindlay, Ohio, has now a 
plant capacity of about 1,500 tires and 2,500 tunes daily. 
during the winter has been satisfactory in volume, while earn- 


Business 


ings for the first three months of the company’s fiscal year, 
beginning November 1, have been several times the amount 
earned during the first five months of the year previous. C. E 


Hart is president 


The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, has’ been considerably 


increasing its plant activities, recently erecting several factory 
additions. The company reports an increase in sales this year 
of practically 100 per cent as compared with the year previous, 
while present indications are that sales during the entire yea 
1926 will be in excess of $500,000. 
sundries and miscellaneous molded rubber goods. J. T. Mc- 


Products include druggists’ 


Lane is president. 

The Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio, reports that profits 
from operations during 1925 were over $100,000, while after 
deductions a surplus of $88,000 was carried forward. The com- 
pany’s earnings during the past year were four times the dividend 
requirements for the preferred stock. T. W. Beelman is president. 


On February 15 The Cooper Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
siderably increased its production of tires, while there are indica- 
tions that a still greater output will soon be necessary. Both 
balloon and high pressure casings are being manufactured. John 
F. Schaefer 1s vice-president in charge of tire production. 


Plant improvements during 1925 by The Aetna Rubber Co., 
811-815 East 79th street, Cleveland, Ohio, consisted mainly in 
enlargements of manufacturing facilities at the Ashtabula plant, 
with extensive additions for warehousing and shipping. At the 
Cleveland main offices various rearrangements helped to make 
possible the largest volume of business ever enjoyed by the com- 
pany. Newly elected officials include: Thomas Ferry, formerly 
president and now chairman of the board; S. T. Campbell, pres- 
ident and general manager; A. J. Huston, vice-president and 
sales manager; H. J. Kappler, vice-president and factory manager ; 
E. T. Slinkard, secretary and treasurer; and F. R. Jeffreys, 
assistant treasurer. 

A leave of absence amounting to a practical retirement has been 
granted John R. Gammeter, consulting engineer of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The leave was granted to provide 
more time for his personal affairs. However, he will still serve 
the company in a consulting capacity and be in almost daily con- 
tact with the engineering department. Mr. Gammeter has been 
active in the company’s mechanical development for thirty years 
and has originated a number of innovations in rubber goods manu- 
facture, being credited with 200 patents, including the Gammeter 
safety valve, widely used in lighter-than-air crafts. 

The following directors of the Northern Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, were recently elected: L. J. Schott, Edmund Shaw, Louis 
Schott, Dr. A. A. Kohler, Owen Moynihan, of Akron; Stanley 
3altzly, A. Z. Wheeler, Perlee Snyder, Frank W. Siffert, W. E. 


Hlemperly of Massillon; F. M. Howard, J. J. Bower, of Columbus, 
and J. B. Imler, of Canton, Ohio. The company manufactures 
tires and tubes and the plant capacity was recently doubled 

A. J. Fleiter, vice-president and general manager of the Akron 
Standard Mold Co., Akron, Ohio, announces the appointment of 
Mr. Greer was with Miller 
Rubber Co. for nine years as superintendent of tire production 


W. E. Greer as sales representative. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. Expanding 


A building program of the General Tire & Rubber Co. plant, 
\kron, Ohio, will within the next few months increase produc- 
tion at least 40 per cent. The improvements include two three- 
story wings, added to the main factory building, each 100 by 40. 
They are of concrete steel fire-proof construction and will pro- 
vide an additional 70,000 square feet of factory floor. Besides 
these extensions the company has completed and now occupies 
a new wing built to the office structure, now twice as large as 
originally 

Litchfield Elected President of Goodyear 

Paul W. Litchfield was elected president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, at the stockholders’ meeting held in 
\kron on March 29. Frank K. Espenhain, vice-president in charge 
f sales, becomes first vice-president, succeeding Mr. Litchfield; 
E. G. Wilmer was reelected chairman of the board; C. F. Stone, 
C. E. Slusser and C. A. Stillman were elected vice-presidents. Mr. 
Slusser will supervise all plants outside of Akron, and William 
Stevens will be superintendent of the Akron plant 


Goodrich Executives 
Goodric} CLo., 


Akron, 
Work, president and 


The following executives of The B. F. 
Ohio, have been recently chosen B. G. 
B. Raymond, vice-president and 
A. Means, vice-president ; 


chairman, board of directors; C. 
vice-chairman, board of directors; W 
W. O. Rutherford, vice-president; L. D. Brown, vice-president 
«nd treasurer; H. Hough, vice-president and comptroller; F. C. 
Van Cleef, secretary; W. C. 
McKnight, assistant secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, assistant treas- 
Miller, assistant 
Cook, assistant general sales man- 


Arthur, assistant secretary; J. L. 
urer; L. L. Smith, assistant treasurer; H. C. 
general sales manager; C. E. 
ager. 

Directors: Te:.n expiring 1926, D. M. Goodrich, H. Hough, 
C. B. Raymond, H. E. Raymond, E. C. Shaw, F. C. Van Cleef; 
term expiring 1927, B. G. Work, Harold Stanley, Waddill 
Catchings, H. K. Raymond, W. O. Rutherford, A. A. Tilney; 
term expiring 1928, L. D. Brown, W. C. Geer, C. C. Good- 
rich, F. H. Mason, W. A. Means, A. H. Noah. 


Million. Balloon Tires 


Despite the fact that 1925 production .f all pneumatic tires in 
this country was about 17.9 per cent more than the 1924 output, 


Over Twenty 


an increase in the production of balloon tires in 1925 over 1924 
was more than 250 per cent, figures reveal. The actual output was 
20,750,000, as compared with approximately 5,800,000 in 1924. The 
statistics are compiled by computing 100 per cent production on 
the basis of Rubber Association figures representing 75 per cent of 
the industry and which publish a figure of 15,567,644 for the 
balloon tire output in 1925. 

Balloon and high pressure cord production made up &5.9 per 
cent of the total 1925 pneumatic tire output. Fabric casings 
represented but 14.1 per cent of total. But little more than 5 per 
cent of total production is expected this year of fabric tires. 


Using the Rubber Association figures which represent 75 per 
cent of the industry as a basis, the high pressure cord production 
in 1925 was but 3.4 per cent more than for 1924. The output of 
high pressure tubes pointed to a decrease of 6.7 per cent as com- 
pared to 1924. The output of balloon inner tubes last year was 


323.3 per cent more than in 1924. 
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Los Angeles, California, is the agent in that city for balata belting 
and other products of R. & J. Dick, Inc., of Scotland. 


An increase of 300 per cent in sales during the past twelve 
months is reported in Spokane, Washington, by the distributers 
of C-T-C tires made by the Columbia Tire Corporaté)n, Portland, 
Uregon 


Harry S. Quine, publicity manager and assistant to William 
O'Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
was a recent guest of the Advertising Club at a luncheon in the 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, California. 


Shipments of crude rubber from the Far East valued at over 
$100,000 and consigned mainly to Denver, Colorado, were received 


recently in Los Angeles. 


President S. W. Hammond of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., of 
California, offices 624-646 Folsom street, San Francisco, California, 
reports that the company did an unusually large business last 
vear in rubber covered wire and that indications point to an 
equally prosperous year in 1926, 

The Hood Rubber Products Co.’s Los Angeles branch will 
soon occupy its own new two-story brick warehouse and office 
building on Bay street between Wilson and Mateo streets, in the 
new wholesale tire district. The building has 15,000 square feet 
of floor space, a railroad spur and every modern merchandising 


convenience 


The vulcanizers’ division of the Los Angeles Automobile Trade 
Association has taken steps to protect the public against gyp repair 
jobs. The committee delegated to formulate protective measures 
consists of George Bellis, Coast branch manager of the Lee Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Al Monroe, Quaker state distributer; and N. 
Bershon, Victor distributer. Automobilists are advised to cut 
every cast-off casing through the bead to prevent their sale to un- 
scrupulous vulcanizers for making “retreads” and “rebuilts.” 

William F. Pfeiffer, general manager and secretary-treasurer of 
the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, made a personal study of 
rubber trade conditions on the Pacific Coast last month. He 
leclares that prospects were never brighter 

The Hobbs Battery Lo 
batteries, 2019 Bay street, Los Angeles, California, has bought 
ut Mayo & Senn, Seattle, Washington, and has set up a branch 


manufacturer of all-rubber storage 


ttery factory there with R. H. Sterrett in charge. 
The Col Corporation, Portland, Oregon, has declared 
ividen cent on its preferred stock, thus clearing 
pa cumu ition extending over three years. Vice-Presi- 





\lfred A. Aya has been spending considerable time recently 


vith Secretary Louis A. Wyman conferring with dealers in the 
mporary shut-down, the Goodvear Tire & Rubber 

( plant in Los Angeles is turning out 6,500 tires and 7,500 
s daily he slowing up was due to overproduction and the 


ff of spring orders. This condition is rapidly correcting 
weve! President E. G. Wilmer of the parent com- 
Akron, Ohio, has been a recent visitor. Mr. Wilmer’s 
ssistant, John W. Mapel, has been appointed as treasurer to take 
the place of Edward F. Downs, recently arrested for embezzling 
company funds; and J. A. McMicken has been appointed as acting 


controller, the directors thus separating two positions held by 


Charles E. Criss, for the past three years in charge of sales for 
the General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been made 

nch manager at Los Angeles, California. Mr. Criss has had a 
vide experience in all branches of the rubber industry and his ap- 
pointment is a recognition of merit and achievement by officials of 
ie General company 
H. M. Bacon has been appointed Pacific Coast district manager 
wr The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


in San Francisco fi 
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The Reilly Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California, was organized 
in 1921 by J. R. Reilly, a well known rubber executive. The com- 
pany’s plant was equipped with modern rubber machinery and effi- 
cient conveyer systems that insured large output volume of high 
grade red and gray inner tubes at a low production cost. From 
an output of 100 tubes daily, production and sales increased to 
2,000 tubes in the three years the factory was in operation. Mr. 
Reilly, president of the company has recently announced that he 
is retiring from the rubber business and that the plant is to be 


sold 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 


The price decline of crude rubber and Egyptian cotton has 
made the tire position a precarious one, as manufacturers have 
purchased rubber and cotton at much higher prices than those 
now prevailing. Tires advanced five times last year, ranging 
from 41 per cent to 60 per cent. Recently prices were cut 10 
to 12% per cent, and consumers feel that this cut is not pro- 
portional to the five increases. Therefore, it is probable that hand- 
to-mouth buying will follow, and users will await the reductions 
that seem inevitable 

The Montreal market for rubber goods continues firm and manu- 
facturers do not anticipate any material change at present, how- 
ever, there is some talk of reducing rubber packing. Should this 
occur it will not affect the small dealer but will be more or less 
of a concession to the few large buyers in the Dominion of 
Canada. The recent move on the part of tire manufacturers to 
guarantee prices against decline until May 30 has aided sales 
considerably. 

Wholesale rubber merchants and manufacturers held a meeting 
in Toronto, March 6, for the purpose of adjusting prices fol- 
lowing the general reduction on tires announced on February 
8. As a result of this revision, prices of the three cheaper types 
of tires in the 30 by 3'4 class as well as tubes have been reduced 
from 5 to 8 per cent 

Consideration of a list of uniform prices for all grades of auto- 
mobile tires, submitted by various manufacturers, was the chief 
issue before a meeting of the Tire & Automobile Accessory Sec- 
tion of the Retail Merchants’ Association held in Montreal on 
March 9. The price list was arranged in accordance with the 
fair trading policy now being advocated by the association and 
was approved by a large attendance of the local dealers who, it is 
expected, will officially adopt the list. 

Present conditions will doubtless mdke vulcanizing and tire re- 
pairing a most profitable line for the next five years at least. 
The high cost of rubber is bringing back business to the tire 
repair shops and 1926 will be a banner year for the tire repair 
man, 

Optimism in Western Canada is becoming crystallized into buy- 
ing activity, according to A. A. Frew, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
western manager of the Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., who recently 
returned from a tour of part of his territory stretching from 
the Great Lakes to the Rockies. 

Recent incorporations include Servus Rubber Products, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Windsor, Ontario. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, will shortly release a new advertising campaign. 

The National Shoe & Leather Trade Association recently 
held its annual “Habitant” dinner in Montreal. J. H. Cote, spe- 
cial representative of the Columbus Rubber Co., Montreal, Ltd., is 
president. 

The final games in the Rubber Loop took place recently when 
the Columbus Rubber Co., Montreal, Ltd., won the championship 
of the league. Second place was cinched by Consolidated, third 
by Canadian, and fourth by Dominion rubber companies. 








The Dominion Rubber System recently suffered a $100,000 loss 
in Hamilton, Ontario, when the building in which they occupied 
space was destroyed by fire. 

W. E. Wry of the Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ontario, recently returned from a week’s holiday ir, Northern 
Ontario. 


F. H. Meinzer, manager of the Montreal branch of the Kauf- 
man Rubber Co., Ltd., recently visited the company’s factory at 
Kitchener, Ontario. 

N. M. Lynn, sales manager of Ames Holden McCready Rubber 
Co., Ltd., is visiting the different branches throughout Canada. 

The Canadian I. T. S. Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
manufacturers of rubber goods, will shortly commence a trade 
paper advertising campaign. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber ‘Company of Canada, Ltd., whose 
general offices and plant are on the Beach Road, Hamilton, 
Ontario, has opened a branch at the corner of Cannon and Hugh- 
son streets, Hamilton, Ontario. The new branch will handle 
wholesale business and serve dealers in the Hamilton territory. 

Earl Rogerson, sales manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, was one of the principal 
speakers at the recent gathering of the Canadian Bicycle Dealers’ 
Association when they were guests of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., and the Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd., at 
a banquet held in Montreal at the Mount Royal Hotel. 

The Montreal Gazette under the caption of “Twenty-Five Years 
Ago” reprints the following from their issue of March 16, 1901: 
At the annual meeting of the Canadian Rubber Co. the board of 
directors was elected as follows: Andrew Allan, president; H. 
Montagu Allan, vice-president; Andrew A. Allan, J. B. Learmont, 
W. H. Benyon, J. O. Gravel, C. F. Smith, H. Markland Molson 
and J. J. McGill. 

The vice-president and general manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario, C. H. 
Carlisle, in a recent interview said in part: “Business is better 
than a year ago and the figures will equa] those of last year if not 
exceed them. 

“However the drop in crude rubber prices has very materially 
checked the buying movement. Consumers are holding off in 
anticipation of lower prices, but there is no immediate prospect 
of a reduction. Normally stock on hand of manufactured goods, 
raw materials, and goods in transit represent requirements for 
three months sales. While prices of crude rubber were advanc- 
ing 500 per cent, prices of rubber goods advanced less than 40 per 
cent, and it is obvious that it will take some time to liquidate 
present stocks, and bring into effect a revised schedule of prices.” 


Only One Canadian Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd. 


The Canadian organization known as Gutta Percha & Rubber, 
Ltd., 47 Yonge street, Toronto, has for more than a quarter of 
a century been an all-Canadian company in every sense of the 
word. The original establishment, opened about 1880, was a 


branch of The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., an 
American organization, which for a number of years had main- 
tained head offices in Brooklyn, but very recently removed to 
Buffalo, New York. 

In 1887 the above-mentioned Canadian branch was reorganized 
as a subsidiary company, with the controlling interest owned in 
Canada. The remaining American shareholdings were soon after 
bought in, the entire capital stock then being owned by the 
Canadian concern. <A further step taken in 1912 was the re- 
organization and recapitalization of the business, and the assum- 
ing at that time of the company’s present title, Gutta Percha 
& Rubber, Ltd. Branches are now being maintained from coast 
to coast, as well as a subsidiary organization in England, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber (London) Ltd. C. N. Candee is president’ and 
managing director of the Canadian company. 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


rained men in the British rubber 


that 


industry While admitting 


along certain lines decided advances in knowledge had been 
made in recent years, he also claimed that greater improvement 
must be made if the English industry wished to rank with that 
of America. He said that in Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and London facilities were needed for teaching the major opera- 
tions required in the rubber industry, such as rubber grading, 
washing, mastication, mixing, warming, calendering, spreading, etc., 
and believed that if necessary each manufacturer should arrange 

his own for manual training. 


works a night school 


Stanley 


In reply- 
Bois supported the views of the chairman. but 


oir 





also claimed much more 
Mr Macbeth had done, 
4 general management the United Kingdom had comparatively 
little to learn from the United States 

On March 1 the Le 


Club, Coventry street, 


for the British tire manufacturer than 
believing that in matters of organization 


ndon Section held a meeting at the Engineers 
when papers were read by J. H. C. Brooking 
Rubber Manufacture,” and H. 
“Recent Developments Mechanicals.” 
held its fourth annual dinner on March 8 at the 
Northumberland avenue, 


on “Difficulties of Rogers on 


in General The Institution 
Hotel Victoria, 
London, Sir Stanley Bois presiding 

Dr. H. P. Stevens gave a lecture on March 1 at the City of 
London College, 
and Defects of 

The Research Association of British Rubber and Tire Manu- 
held a meeting on March 12. 
he Rubber Association 


Marc h 15, 17, 


taking as his subject, “The Character, Grades 
Raw Rubber.” . 


urers 


while various committees 


Growers’ held special sessions on 


and 22. 


4 Non-Skid Rubber Road 


Experiments are being conducted on a section of the Uxbridge 
d at Acton, “Safety” ty pe of blocks 
eing used, an f L. Wilton Cox. The new road, some 
15,000 blocks of which have already been laid down in one of 


the busiest 


where the rubber are 


l invention « 


sections of Acton, is said to represent a happy com- 
bination of the familiar wood paving with all the advantages of a 
rubber surface, plus the safety to vehicular traffic which is the 
particular merit of the patent. Standard creosoted wooden blocks 
rubber laid 
truncated means 
blocks, a 


are coated with a special solution, while rubber is 


across the blocks in 


triangular grooves. By 


of using an alternate system in the placing of the 


tessellated appearance is secured, an arrangement which is said 
to prevent skidding. 
British Notes 
rhe “rubber boom” in the second half of the past year was 


for an extensive broadening of the British capital 
Authoritities state that during this period 100 planta- 
tion issues were offered, while altogether £13,856,800 of 


1924. It 


sritish 


capital went into rubber, as against £701,400 ia is said 


that only the big boom period of 1920-21 drew more mone; 
nto industry, and, fearing a faulty digestion of securities, many 
per cals issued warnings to the public, particularly with refer- 
ence to the rubber problem. On every £100 of purchase money 
paid for shares the buyer is charged £1 for stamp duty, the 
evenue thus gained by the government reaching the remarkably 


high figure during 1924-25 of £22,758,000 
Department of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
Building and Allied Trades 
Exhibition, which will be held at Olympia from April 14 to 28, 
26. A similar participation in the recent Shipping, Engineering 
nd Machinery Exhibition brought gratifying results, and en- 
uraged by their success, the managers of the Rubber Growers’ 
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\ssociation plan to send out a circular letter to rubber manu- 
facturers requesting their cooperation in this activity by fur- 
nishing samples of suitable rubber articles or contributing sug- 
gestions. 

The British Industries Fair, which was held February 15 to 
26 at the White City, London, and at Castle Bromwich, Bir- 
mingham, included a number of attractive rubber exhibits, while 
the amount of business done is said to have been in excess of 
expectations. The absence of displays of automobile tires was 
however a disappointment to many. A few cycle tires were on 
exhibit at the stands of the motor cycle manufacturers. 


Germany 

Statistics for the year 1925 have just been published and reveal 
increased activity in the rubber industry during the year. Thus 
imports of crude rubber rose from 238,554 quintals in 1924 to 
361,004 quintals in 1925; gutta percha arrivals remained practically 
balata imports jumped 
from 3,526 quintals to 6,266 quintals in 1925; and scrap from 
42.718 to 92,982 quintals in 1925. 

Total exports of manufactured rubber came to 156,096 quintals, 
value 95,487,000 marks in 1925 against 146,125 quintals, value 
Among the articles showing 


stationary, being 1,997 quintals in 1925; 


72,376,000 marks the year before. 
increases were automobile tires, 174,897, instead of 142,927; tubes 
for automobiles, 219,252 instead of 182,174; tubes for bicycles and 
the like, 2,996,243 against 2,705,109; belting, 3,188 quintals against 


‘2,393 quintals; hose, 14,994 quintals, against 14,401 quintals; manu 


factures of rubber combined with fabrics, 14,037 quintals as com- 
pared with 13,759 quintals; hard rubber goods and hard rubber, 
11,534 quintals, value 11,795,000 marks, instead of 9,803 quintals, 
value 9,667,000 marks. The decreases included covers for bicycle 
tires, 1,231,698 instead of 1,365,489; packing 3,110 as compared 
with 3,415; footwear 4,480 quintals against 4,585 quintals. 

The imports of manufactured rubber continue to show a dis- 
turbing tendency to rise and during 1925 jumped to 21,326 quintals, 
value 12,621,000 marks, from 8,735 quintals, value 5,422,000 marks 
in 1924. 

The most important increases took place in imports of rubber 
thread (1,220 quintals against 765 quintals); automobile tubes 
(17,784 against 5,788); automobile tires (29,414 against 8,044) ; 
elastic goods (5,459 quintals against 3,251); belting (295 instead 
of 41 quintals). 

The Business Situation 

Chambers of Commerce reports of the situation in Bielefeld. 
Braunschweig, Detmold, Gottingen, Goslar, Hannover, Harburg, 
Hildesheim, Liineburg, Minden, Oldenburg, Osnabriick, Stadthagen, 
Verden and Wesermiinde, state that during the last quarter of 
1925 factory operations failed to improve and in many of the 
rubber factories concerned working hours had to be cut down and 
part of the personnel lid off. Several of the smaller concerns 
have had to close their doors. Two firms in the Hildesheim 
district are in the hands of receivers. 

Local consumption is limited by the general shortage of money, 
and of late the weather has also been responsible for a curtailing of 
purchases. Thus the number of bicycle tires sold during the 
quarter was barely one-third of the quantity sold during the same 
period of the preceding year. Competition from France, Italy, 
England, the United States, Japan and Belgium have had a most 
unfavorable influence on Germany’s export business. 

Special reports regarding the situation in the Cassel surgical soft 
and hard rubber industry disclose an equally bad state of affairs 
steadily decreasing local consumption, falling off in exports, in- 
creased unemployment and part-time schedules. Although the high 
price of crude rubber has resulted in the announcement of higher 
prices, in practise the sharp competition of the German factories 
results in underselling whereby prices are held down to a level in 
no way proportionate to the prevailing rates for the raw material. 
The news from Leipzig is equally depressing. There particular 


attention is called to competition from American manufacturers 
who, it is claimed, sell their goods at remarkably low prices in 
the German market. 

The critical state of affairs has again inspired many people with 
the desire to reorganize and once more plans for concentration and 
amalgamation appear in the papers. One writer discussing the 
question in the Gummi Zeitung quotes an article in The India 
Rubber World in which the problem of the many small tire manu- 
facturers was dealt with. The interest shown in the matter of 
indicate a strong tendency in that 


amalgamation would appear t 
direction which may possibly eventually take shape. 


German Rubber News 
Rubber novelties from America are eagerly looked for by German 
agents. At present, American-made corset inserts, player-piano 
sheetings, water bottles, aprons, belt material, balloons, gloves 
and bands are on the local market. German tariff decisions 
practically bar American bathing caps and hospital sheeting, but 
these goods are successfully sold by German agents in the neigh- 
boring states—Austria, the Baltic States, Czechoslovakia. The 
coloring of American goods seems to be superior to that of 
European goods. 
The Continental Caoutchoue und Gutta-Percha Compagnie reports 
gross profits of 7,672,759 marks and net profits of 3,215,443 marks. 
A dividend of 10 per cent has been proposed. 





INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXHIBITION EXECUTIVES 

\mong the leaders in the rubber industry who have been chosen 
to fill important posts at the International Rubber Exhibition, 
to be held in Paris, France, from January 21 to February 6, 
1927, are the following: Lord Colwyn and Georges Schwob, 
honorary presidents of the Exhibition; and Sir Wyndham Dun- 
stan, who will take charge of the international conferences which 
Charles 
Iung, president of the Associations of French Rubber Manufac- 


will be held in Paris in connection with the exposition. 


turers and French Cable Manufacturers, has consented to accept 
for the International Exhibition the office of president of the 
l'rench Committee 


FRENCH RUBBER NEWS 

Manufacture de Montreuil is a new company formed to manu- 
facture and sell artificial leather and all fabrics for rubberizing 
and in general all fabrics proofed or that can be proofed. The 
capital is fixed at 6,000,000 francs and headquarters will be at 16, 
boulevard de Chateaudun, Montreuil (Seine). 

Société des Caoutchoucs du Gabon will study and exploit rubber- 
bearing trees and vines besides oil-palms and other trees and shrubs. 
The offices are at 12, rue Boissy-d’Anglas, 
is 400,000 francs, in shares of 500 francs all subscribed. 


aris, and the capital 


A. Fontaine & Cie., Pneumatiques Font-Eco, capitalized at 
2,500,000 francs, is now being formed and will retread tires, also 
manufacture and sell new tires and handle waste, general auto- 
mobile accessories, etc. The firm will be established at 19 boule- 
vard Bineau Levallois-Perret (Seine). 

SWEDEN’S RUBBER TRADE 

Recent statistics show that while imports of crude rubber into 
Sweden declined from 1,809,119 kilos in 1924 to 1,717,133 kilos in 
1925, imports of manufactured goods increased from 2,916,738 kilos 
in 1924 to 3,815,823 kilos in 1925; of this total footwear accounted 
for 159,971 kilos in 1924 and 250,100 kilos in 1925. 

Exports included rubber waste: 217,992 kilos in 1924 and 525,- 
145 kilos in 1925; and rubber footwear: 549,769 kilos and 484,986 
kilos in 1924 and 1925 respectively. 

Available data for 1924 indicate that in that year there were 7 
rubber factories in Sweden giving employment to 3,066 factory 
hands and 279 office workers and producing goods to a value of 


31,409,266 kronar. 
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trial adver 


ity 


Malaya 


MERICAN rubber planting plans are not always viewed with 
A the ri ess that they may merit. There is a tendency 

to regard most of this as only American “tall-talk.” A. W. 
Still, of the Straits Times, wishes Americans would take up plant- 
ing in earnest At a recent meeting, he said, in the course of a 
speech, that he wished Mr. Firestone nothing better and nothing 
worse than ten years’ experience in the wilds of Liberia. He had 
visions of an old and tottering Firestone who might be made an 
honorary member of the association and who would then declare 
from a long and bitter experience that five shillings a pound was 
too little as the price of rubber. 

But the Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal quotes the following 
from The India Rubber World: 

“America may have been dilatory about getting into the business 
of large scale production of crude rubber, but unless all signs are 
misleading when it gets fairly started it will more than make up 
for lost time. So, too, while it may not be able to ward off the 
rubber shortage that Secretary Hoover forecasts for 1928-30, it 
would be in a position to not only measurably limit the lean 
period but to effectually avert a recurrence of such a great indus 


And this paragraph calls forth from the Malayan paper the 
comment that 

“The above statement from such a reliable publication as the one 
edited by Mr. Henry C. Pearson, F. R. G. S., must be taken 
seriously—it must be taken to mean that our American friends 
seriously intend making a big attempt to grow their own rubber.” 

Such intentions, it further remarks, need not alarm rubber 
growers, in fact the entry of Americans into the rubber growing 
industry would be all to the good of the industry However, it 
would like see that Americans, instead of making attempts 
in the Philippines, Brazil, or even the Dutch East Indies, would 
turn their attenti to Malaya, more particularly to the great un- 
developed State f Pahar g, and it asks whether the possibilities of 
this state with its vast areas of jungle have been brought to the 
attention of Ame ins whether they are under the misappre- 
hension that they and the money would not be welcome in 
British Malaya 


Revision of the Stevenson Scale 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


















































The paper in question then suggests the following scale so as 
to make action upwards and downwards more rapid: 

If in any quarter the price falls below ls 6d, reduce the ex- 
portable by 10 per cent, or by such amount as will bring it to or 
below 90 per cent of standard. 

If in any quarter the price falls below 1s 
able by 20 per cent or by such amount as will bring it to or below 
80 per cent of standard. 

If in any quarter price averages above 1s 6d raise the exportable 
by 20 per cent provided such increase does not make the exportable 
more than 100 of standard. 

If in any quarter when the exportable is 100 or above 100 of 
standard price averages 2s 6d, raise to 110, if 3s raise to 120, if 


3d reduce the export- 


3s 6d raise to 130 of standard. 
New Planting Companies 
As a result of the high prices of rubber a number of new com- 
panies have been formed to acquire existing estates, to open up 
new land or to deal in shares. The Malayan Tin and Rubber 


Journal gives particulars of nineteen such concerns with capitals 


ranging from £100 to £500,000. Some of these follow: 








CAPITAL Osyect 
Harwood Rubber Estates, acquire the Harwood rubber 
Ltd. bindesusedeees £110,000 estate 
Ledang Rubber Plantations, develop estates comprising 8,640 
DGG wosthesaiedsuenan . £400,000 acres, of which 5,517 acres planted, 
in Johore 
Balfour Trust, Ltd eee GED  n500 0464onse% , Stentdhodnaweie 
Avreboo Rubber Co., Ltd.... £1,000 To acquire concessions in Africa, ete. 
nore River Rubber Co., Ltd. £200,000 ...... TETeTETITT Ter cece 
bbher Operator’s Trust Ltd. £100 To deal in rubber and other produce, 
to acquire lands, mines, to form, 
finance and control companies. 
Remfield Rubber Estates, Ltd. £250,000 To acquire Rimbah Sawang, estate in 
Sumatra ar Coalfields Estate, 
Malaya, to adopt agreements with 
H. Reside and Rubber Estate 
Agency, Ltd. 


Ipoh Rubber Estates, Ltd.... 
Tabi Rubber Plantations. 





Tenderak Planting Syndicate £20,000 To acquire Jenderak estate in Pahang. 
lin bber Estates, Ltd... £250,000 To acquire estates with a total area 
of 3,016 acres, of which 2,563 

cres planted, in Kedah. 


rhe acting Registrar of Imports and Exports has issued a series 
of statistics giving details of the sources of rubber imports at 
Penang during 1925. Summarized the figures, in 


Singapore and 


I-nglish tons, are 





NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Dry Wet otal 
14,412 124,452 138,864 
12,289 80,806 93,095 
I sc 2,123 43,64¢ 45,769 
SARAWAK AN Br su Nortu Borwx 
10,352 +1¢ 10,768 
24 8,047 327 8,374 
I 2,305 89 2,394 
I> Curna, Stam, Burma, Et 
3,887 4.504 8,391 
2 3, 461 2,491 5,950 
Ir oe 427 4 2,441 
ALS OF ALL ( NTRIES 
28,651 129,372 158,023 
2 23,796 83,62 107,419 
I ease 4.855 45,749 50,604 
igures for the exports of rubber from Malaya during January, 
926, show that while total exports were 30,452.15 tons in that 
month, against 19,183.25 in January, 1925, yielding an increase of 


11,268.90 tons, imports of rubber were only 10,237.01 tons in 1926 
as compared with 10,131.63 tons in 1925, that is an increase of a 
little over 100 tons 
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The January, 1926, imports are lower than those for any month 
since February, 1925, when they were slightly over 10,000 tons. 
It remains to be seen whether imports will regain the level reached 
during the latter part of 1925 or whether they will remain around 
the low figure of January, 1926, as many expect they will. 


Ceylon 

On October 2, 1925, a resolution was passed in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council stating that since the Secretary of State had 
sanctioned a maximum flat rate of 500 pounds per acre of rubber 
in Malaya as from August 1, 1925, the council should request the 
government to take immediate steps to obtain the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for a similar flat rate in Ceylon for all rub- 
ber estates that are now assessed on a flat rate of 320 pounds 
per acre. 

Effect has now been given to the above resolution and 
according to the new rule all estates over 10 acres which have 
hitherto been assessed below 500 pounds per acre will have the 
opportunity of getting 500 pounds per acre if they can prove pro- 
ductivity to that extent. Estates which on their 1919-20 crop 
figures were assessed at less than 500 pounds per acre as well as 
estates at present on a flat rate of 320 pounds per acre will be 
affected by the new ruling. 

According to a representative of the Times of Ceylon, G. F. R. 
Browning, the Ceylon Rubber Controller, said the increase in 
standard production under the new assessment would be mainly 
a paper one. Since Ceylon had not been able to export her full 
quota in recent months, it was hard to see how any considerable in- 
crease in her rubber exports could now be looked for. 


Control of Rubber Prices 


The sag in the rubber market coupled with the 100 per cent 
release of standard production has caused some anxiety in rubber 
circles throughout the East and in more than one quarter the 
year 1926 is regarded as a critical year which will put the strength 
of producers as against consumers to the test 

People would not like such a test and it is felt by many that 
something should be done to prevent such a contingency. Hence 
the frequent expression in various organs regarding the desirability 
f retaining the Stevenson scheme on the statutes. 


Very little is heard of the selling scheme which the Rubber 
Growers’ Association was considering just before the sudden spurt 
in rubber prices. But in a recent issue of the Times of Ceylon, 
we find an interview with G. Nicol Thomson, who considers that 
since compulsory restriction has practically come to an end there 
will be no control of any kind to prevent temporary over-produc- 
tion, which would become a source of strength to the “bears” 
in depressing prices. 

The industry is again facing the danger of overtapping, which 
would ruin rubber planting as tco much rubber would come on 
the market and in the absence of cooperative selling of some 
kind consumers would continue a hand-to-mouth buying policy. 
Then, with no one willing to carry temporary surplus, prices 
would collapse and cheap forward contracts would be entered into. 
Besides this, of course, overtapping is bad for the trees, weaken- 
ing them and exposing them to attacks of disease. 

Both from the manufacturer’s point of view and that of the 
consumer, yields of 250 to 300 pounds per acre on an average over 
several years, and good prices, were preferable to poor prices and 
high yields, particularly as the high yields could only be obtained at 
great risk to the whole industry and would only be temporary 


Ceylon Rubber Exports 


The total quantity of rubber exported from Ceylon during the 
year 1925 was 102,361,700 pounds of rubber against 83,666,532 
pounds in 1924. The chief countries to which this rubber went 
in 1925 were: United States, 66,766,051 pounds; Great Britain, 
27,214,750 pounds; Australia, 2,007,581 pounds; Germany, 3,768,- 








832; France, 1,326,817 pounds. The 1925 shipments were the 
largest since 1922 when they totaled 106,102,392 pounds. 


Netherlands East Indies 


Cooperative Rubber Selling 

A local paper takes up the question of cooperative selling of 
rubber again. It seems that the 100 per cent release as from 
February 1, 1926, and the sharp drop in prices from the peak 
it had reached about the end of 1925 have made producers seriously 
take stock of their position again. The conclusion in certain 
quarters has been that prospects for the immediate future are 
not quite as bright as they might be. A big shadow is cast by 
the action to be expected from America which must have rubber 
and will not pay excessive prices. The possibility of concerted 
action from the consumers should be guarded against by a mass- 
ing together of producers. The paper in question sees no great 
difficulties ahead as regards the organization of bodies to under- 
take the central selling. 

In Java and South Sumatra owners of rubber estates are united 
in the Algemeen Landbouw Syndicaat (General Agricultural 
Syndicate), and in the rest of Sumatra they are combined in 
the “Avros.” The English producers have their own planting 
associations which are actually regulating prices at present through 
restriction, so that the planting interests are really ruled by a 
few associations. 

As for the native rubber, this is sent to Singapore to be remilled. 
Shortly similar factories will arise in the Dutch rubber centers 
and as a matter of course the factories will cooperate with the 
planters because it is to their interest to do so. Therefore native 
rubber will form no obstacle when it comes to centralization. 

There is further, no reason why all producers should be or- 
ganized in one single body. This is not necessary, as individual 
cooperative-selling groups could be formed which could properly 
take care of their own territories, so long as all the groups worked 
together. 

Rubber Factory in Djambi 


It is learned that a company has been formed in Holland to 
erect a large factory in Djambi for the purpose of remilling the 
native rubber produced in that section. At present all this rub- 
ber goes to Singapore to be treated there and for some time past 
the advisability of establishing similar factories on the spot has been 
considered. 

The company, it appears, has a capital of 2,000,000 guilders and 
a number of prominent Dutchmen are directors. If this venture 
proves a success it will mean a serious loss to Singapore Chinese, 
but the high wages now obtained in Djambi and the peculiar 
nature of the business may work in favor of Singapore so that 


most of the business may remain there. 


BALATA CULTIVATION IN BRITISH GUIANA 


Government reports from British Guiana state that during 1924 
the area devoted to Para rubber was reduced to 1,655 acres, this 
being due to the spread of leaf disease and also to low rubber 
prices. The report shows, however, a decided advance in the 
cultivation of balata, 12,234 cwts. being exported during 1924, a 
gain of 3,070 cwts. as compared with 1923. 

The mean rate of growth of the balata trees at the experi- 
mental station at Issorora has been slow, the average being 1.85 
inches increase in circumference per annum, the maximum rate 
being 2.62 inches and the minimum 1.17 inches. 

Balata trees may therefore take 30 years from planting out for 
the trees of a group to attain the legal tappable size—a girth of 
36 inches at 4 feet 6 inches from the crown of the roots, although 
about half of them may attain this size in 20 years while the 


most rapidly growing trees may do so in 14 years. 
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Rubber Patents. Trade Marks and Designs 
The United States ay, mune cae Gen’ ade Gea ber eas 
February 9, 1926* Canada . 
mn $7§.544 Garter Everett | ements, Washinetor istrict of Columbia 
: - ’ ih ~~ t ~ ] ; H Villa 


The Dominion of Canada 


February 9, 1926 


aes : . ( * 5 \ “Oh , = , 7s 258,014 Elastic fabric Kops Brothers, Ltd I nto, Ontario, assignee 
bs ia a f Waldemar Kops, New York, N. Y., U. S. A 
‘ . , , ‘ [ . Dwyer. assignor 
A. Smith, both of Dayton, Ohio February 16, 1926 

15 ‘ last nds. Fred C. Ecker, Topeka : 
258,168 Expansible armor plate tire protector. Amos A. Wyckoff, Oak 

1,572,38 endless elastic band. Frederick Onslow Brooke und, California, U. S, A 
i ; le enh to oe 18 emai treatment The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Ltd.. Montreal, Ouebe ssignee of Anton Christoph Eggers, 


1,972 . ae as pins New York, N. Y., U. S. A 


1572974 fas f mat tree ndré Tules Micl : : 
: . aoe February 23, 1926 


1, Re, N Jerse 258,272 Alarm device for pneumatic tires. Hagbart Sylvester Christopher- 
1,572,854 Ernest ( r R eir Brazil, and sen, Odense, Denmark 
1 4 = ‘ i 
J st Orange, Ne Jersey 58,315 Kr ere t i rag 1 rter Victoria Lendresse, New 
Yrleans, Louisiana, U. S. A 
February 16, 1926* 258,324 Attachment for hockey sticks Joseph Munroe, Ottawa, Ontario 
e é : - ‘ . . 
258,273 Brassicére The Fifth Avenue Corset Co., Inc issignee of Joseph 
bot! ll 1 1 vania, U. § 








1.57 ) Robert Russel Manchester, and March 2, 1926 
I e Stockport, both in England : } 1 . 
= 1 \ le 258,488 Rubber cover for storage batte cel Bruce Ford, Philadelphia, 
| { t ge Pe < | < \ 
. ‘ ’ 258,603 Pneumatic tire casing The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
1 > . & . of Cl 1 B. Orr, beth of Akron, Ohic 
1,57 > .— : ag ee . wsase 58.604 Cushion t The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
las setts x Walter E. Shively, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
: ». Stone, Frar 8! _ setts 258.606 Corset The International Corset Co., Aurora, assignee of Rosanna 
1,573,495 1 1p. Frank C. Hughes, Chicago, Illinois DuFora Ulman, Chicago, both in Illinois, U. S.A 
; e Little, Lakewood, assig D Qut 
n Rhode Islar on . re 
Navarre, Kansas The United Kingdom 
$7 \ ( . S Ve 1 - F 
“i B ” January 27, 1926 
; Hubert Mays. Okmulgee, O1 $3,691 Protecting device at rim. Beaney Rubber Co., Inc., 117 West 
3 46th street, New York, assignee of r. A. Beaney, 70 Parker 
avenue, Poughkeepsie, both in New York, U. S. A 
February 23, 1926* $3,704* Rubber brushes fcr washing wheels. Innes Tr. & G. Building 
Elizabeth street, Svdney, Australia 


s74.010 R t. James West, Ballston Spa, New Yor 243.705* 7 covers. V. C. Baudonnel, Tendon, Vosges 


1,574,09 Fount { Harry Mitchell Koenig, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
1,574,105 Rin t tire { Aaron B. Overholt, Three Rivers, Michigan 243,731* ( S. F. Jebsen, Dagaliveien, Slemdal, near Osla, 
1.574.204 Pres ve Curtis C. Neal, Marmet, assignor by mesne 

' P ’ ulve Corporation, Charleston, both 4$3.747* T nd cores. S. Nadel, 40 Argentinierstrasse, Vienna. 





st BM : , sam 243,87 Air cushi D. Moseley & Sons, Ltd., and R. Moseley, Chapel 
1,574,266 " or hn ( Wahl, assignor t The Wahl ¢ ’ or Field Works, Ardwick, Manchester 









‘ : 42.2 L. Rapson, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, Surrey 
$74 v r eel € ( . = “a 
: a. en al & aay . Game, Copehess ; ae. W. A. uct, 3, Bel: Ci 
, ch in O 
; ; 44 5 han ; ohnsor 7 smenin’s Inn Bielde . 
1.574.281 Fountain pen. George H. Doyle, Holtsville, New York , voto : Jotneen, 47, Lincein's Inn Fisids, Londen. 
1,574,499 ¢ e. Thomas C. Marshall, Mount Savage, assignor t . | ee ee. 2. Rape, 6 
P S eld Tire ( Cumberland | . tzerland 
1,574 H Ephraim R. Nablo, Fort Wayne, Ir “ ; Lindwurmstrasse, Munich, Germany. 
: 44 1* Insulating covers for cables M. Sieverts Fabriks Aktiebolag, 
= ndbyberg, near Stockholm. 


February 3, 1926 


March 2, 1926* 244,223 Rubber paving slabs E. Clar 
East Orange, New Tersey. lt 


ler. G. Haarnagell, 2 Rue Faidherbe, Courbevoie, 


D. T. Gilmartin, both of 





1,574,773 Wat f gaiter. Edward R. Wharton, Medford, Massachusetts 244,265 Weather excl 





1.574,8 ( tion fountain per Clyde Duncan, Detroit, Michigan Seine, France. 

1,574,919 fF t ! Tulian H. Murdock, Boston, assignor to Pollock 244,284 Electric resistance coatings. M. Koopman, 8, Bodney Mansions, 
Pen Co., South Boston, both in Massachusetts Bodney road, Hackney, London 

1,574,929 | tain pen. Robert T. Polloc 3oston, Massachusetts 244,295 Jug handle. P. Blum, Herford, Westfalen, Germany. 

1,574,93 I ntain per Robert T. Pollock, Boston, Massachusetts 244,307 Universal joints. C. W. Spicer, 1300 Central avenue, Plainfieid, 

1.575.021 Filing device Peter Van Vlissingen, assigr to Syco Systems and G. L. Tarbox, 53 Hudson street, North Plainfield, both in 

, : Co.. hot f{ Chicago, Illinois New Jersey, U. S. A 

1.875.067 | urts of mineral type detectors using rubber cushior 244,310 Artificial flowers D. S. Munn, 3, Tarbet street, Gourock, Ren- 
r B. Lambert, Wichita, Kansas i 

1 | g elastic cushion. Edward Cairns, Montclair, 44 2 Corn plaster. W. J. F. Alexander, N. Browne and M. E. Swan, 


2, Goswell road, London. 

244,342 Pneumatic and solid tires. Budd Wheel Co., assignee of E. A. 
Nelson, both of 25th street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 

244.362 Conveyers. J. Finlayson, Ararat, Victoria, Australia. 

$4,390* Tread bands. E. J. Kearns 











*Under R 7 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes : 3 
weekly I i the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 244,434" Puncture indicator. H. S. Christophersen, 28 Vestergaden, Odense, 
Tue t Denmar 


Chemical patents will be found on page 17. Machinery and Process patents on pages 23-24 
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Orr, Ballyminstra, Lisbane Post Office, 





White, 88, Chancery Lane, 
‘i : I t « : - , , 
marks, while those registered under th 
)), are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriy 


A. Keller-Bar, 187, Guterstrasse. B: wes 








Representation of a desert scene and a man standing 





Representation of a black s 









court, Hook Heatt New 
Sorh« Vorks, | 


sINA—breast 
porters. Teresina Maria Negri, Paris, France 





Via Giannone, Turin, Italy. 





Jupa—rubber combs, etc Julius Pauly, Inc., New Y« 





New Zealand 


December 31, 1925 








William George Cartwright, Charles Arthur 





e William Beldam, Boston Lodge, Ealing, 


Henry Mc‘ ‘ill, Canterbury Represented by Dr 





Trade Marks 


The United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
a} rv 1 5 ] ur 


r neiful id arbitrary 
e Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 
f geographical 
surnames [fo be registered under the later act trade marks 
used for not less than one year Marks yistered under 

publishe r the first time when registered, any oppc sition 
ft an application for cancellatior 


IUD are, in general, fi 











ng 


February 9, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


Konco Koat—heavy work shirts having elastic bottom portion 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


and looking 
doing 





l car—tire repair kit John H mat 
isiness as Sherman Manufacturing Co., Houstor Texas 


February 9, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


NI tires. Fidelity Tire & Rubber Co., Massillon, Ohic 


February 16, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 








ciful oblong it words: Best Ever—bedroom and 
house slippers of lea ibber and fabr The Best-Ever 
s ( l B Ne Yor 
ers. O. W. Peirce ¢ La Fayette, Indiana 

PAGE irters and suspenders Martin-Page Co., Middlesboro, 
NC 

resent V le black and green 
col arranged spi pe the hose—grease 
pump hose. Goodall Rubber Pennsylvania. 


r of which is the 
) 1 double circle con 
of coats, hats and caps. 





epresentation of a Ca 


Cathcart, Glasgow, Scotland. 
the words: “R. T. Van- 
Propucts and “Sussex 
rbilt Co., Inc., New York, 





ric treated 
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ng ma-:e 


Liner & 





Moore Pen Co., Boston, Massa 


February 23, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


letters the word: DrREpNauT, above this the word: SuPER 
words: Deck Coverinc—textile fal coated with 
C. Chase & Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 





meral: 8 through the center of which runs a pennant cor 


taining the word: RatetcuH—shoes of leather, rubber, fabric, 


Raleigh Haberdasher, Inc Washington, District of 


*olumbia 


ng high in the and bearing 
“Rounp THE WorLp rubber 


Johnson Corporation, Endicott, 





} 





I rubber heels, soles, shces and overshoes. Hood Rubber 
o., Watertown, Massachusetts 


supports, collars, belts, corsets and 





hose sup- 





March 2, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


}-Lastic—narrow elastic fabrics. Townsend Manufacturing Co., 





LA r er toilet kits and traveling cases Kase-Quinby 


Rubber Ce , Inc., New York, N Y 








a1p”’—bathir aprons. The 
ss Rubber Cx t 

bber lacqt Los Angeles, 

1; 
rEX’’—sanitary belts, aprons, bl rubber baby pants, 
t water bottles and fountain syrin The Fair, Chicago, 

Illinois 

Wear—gloves, raincoats, etc David Rothschild & Co. C« 


the four black triang'cs 





square part of which is black, the center 





( iining the words: R ont,” “Guoves’’ and tle 
letters: “‘NG’’—rubber, ither and fabric gloves Arch |! 
doing business as Great Northern Glove Co., Bluffton, 


March 2, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN—bathing caps, etc The Asbury Mills, 
New York, N. Y 


soN—narrow elastic web. C. J. Haley & Co., Inc. New 
_ 2 


York, 
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\\ \ : ned y a ne ning the sils 
€ k 1 AIR 2 | Air 
Rae r air ne automo 
5 if I ssur gages r 
I Mat ( B lo, New York 
at ~ with her right hand, 
the t wearing red 
A Gr MERCERIZED ELas- 
| g ilso the w l, 
p \-1"; the whole appearing on a 
1 y t ) ‘ concen c 
€ es R I Web Co., 
=o 
WW i | & | S Ltd 








March 2, 1925 
“ S é gs c National 
{ { ; 
W e ar g i supports 
[ vf Ouehe 
The United Kingdom 
January 27, 1926 
I 1 rubber i gutta perche 
O D Heinr aun & Sdhne 
i ( 59, Me strasse, Han 
Sto r ts ( le Baker & C 
I we I 
Brri St. } M fact g Co. Ltd., 185 
7 a 
Rot factured fror ndia rubber and gutta 
‘ H Alex er & | I Huddersfield road 
I ge, Y shire 
Ra $, ¢ Dor Manufacturing Cec 
, S Glasgow 
Ta a ber and gutta percha 
I P g & er ( Ltd 29, Gracechurch 
street, Le FE. ¢ 
Wa M f ar waterproof garments. J 1a Abra 
har tt The Standard Weathercoat Co., Standard 
Works, I treet, Cambridge Heath, London, E. 2 


February 3, 1926 











I He Traun & S6 e Vormals Har 
} ( Meyerstrasse, Hamburg 8, 
Ge y 
Re t penders w the SuPER 
F - ve this representatior is LA 
> Ca braces yencders. 
S c ‘Dareen. Rue William-Ney umond, 
I Herbert H n & ( 1 street 
Stra I \\ ( 
R : f which tains the 
r : founda are the letters 
l f of the s e¢ holds the word 
D | H N SHOWERPR 
S I $ Ltd *ark Place, 
i : $ s I s. Brace Co., 
B vewater treet. M hester 
February 10, 1926 
R e R a ( Co Birming 
B g 
February 17, 1926 
MULT lar ¢ tta Percha & Rul Ltd., 47, 
y . _ . ; 
February 24, 1926 
ANCAF nsulated electric cables Callenders Cable 
& ( Ltd., Hamilton House, Victoria Embank- 
me l. 4 
ANKAI r sulat ic cables. Callenders Cable 
& ( tr ( I I n House, Victoria Embank- 
Lot I 4 


New Zealand 
December 31, 1925 


Liretim fountain pens. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madi- 
Shield : ¢ e “S," beneath which is the word 
“Keys : ts a soes of leather, rubber and fabric, 





Queen and Darby streets, Auck- 


y49 


7,039 

835 

‘ 
134,436 
48 
4.486 
935.407 
936.679 
936,789 

3 

936,975 


7,794 
a4] 
938.082 
938,14 
938,599 


938,685 


8,603 


Designs 


The United States 





Shoe le Term 14 years. Frank E. Church, Scarsdale, New 
York, assignor to National India Rubber C Sristol, Rhode 
Is ; 

Ss Term 14 years E. Church, Scarsdale, New 
Y ssigr to Nat ] Rubber Ci Bristol, Khode 

I 1 14 years Asa B. ¢ ley, Hubbard Woods s 
sig to Monigomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, both it 
1] 

Ti I 14 y s Asa B. Cooley, Hubbard Woods, as 
sig M gor Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, both in 
1 

Tis I 14 rs \sa B. Cooley, Hubbard Woods, as- 
¢ M gor Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, both in 
I] s 

Fx ! ears L. Davis, assignir to 
W A. She I ( 1 Madison, Iowa. 

Re t tire re $ ye S. Galvin, assignor to 
I \ St ard Mold Cx f Akron, Ohio. 





Wakefield, 


Chester A. Er . 
both in Mass 


o., Malden, 





The Dominion of Canada 


Shoe soles. Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Ouebse 
Shoe s Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., M eal, 
‘) t 
Germany 
Decetr ull electric vulcanizing apparatus. Hein 





rasse 13, Offenbach-am-Main. 
for perforating rubber nipples. 












Gustav Dolze, J » Gr Oberbay. 
Decer r 1925 Air cushion. Carl Greber, Darmbach, 
rh ingia 

(November 30, 1925 Pocket cud rubber. Karl Will, 
Mittelseestrasse 50, Offenbach-a ” 

(December 7, 1925) Hollow rubber profile tire for head 
felloes of small vehicles. Grahneis & Borner, Zipsendorf, Bez 
Leipzig 

(November 9 Rubber coat Georg Gétz, Bayrische- 
strasse 40, 

(November 23, 1925) Transmission belt of rubber mixed with 

table fiber. Wilhelm Rémer, Sandtorstrasse 6, Magde 

December 12, 1925 Vulcanizing mold. A.-G., Metzeler & 
( M I 

Decem! 2 5 Rubber handle for baby and doll carriages. 



















Decen 5 Lamp shade of rubber for small electric 
t toys Martha Marie Herrmann, née Hessling, 
( s f ear Birgel, Thuringia. 
dec 192 Rubber heel that can be attached without 
ils ¢ Salomon Schureck, Steinstrasse 59, Diisseldorf. 
May 7, 1 Rubber goods, particularly for hygienic purposes. 
Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss & Baessler, I ig-Lindenau, 
] 1ary 1 1926) Rubber coat Walter Krause, Inslebner- 
1, Magdel g 
Novembe 1925). Rubber cushion for ladders. Ludwig Sedl- 
yer, Schlegelstrasse 20, K6ln-Lindenthal 
(December 11, 1925). Air cushion. Zieger & Wiegand, A.-G., 
lL einsia  arading? 
(November 20, 1925). Seat for vehicle saddle made of braided 
cords. Firma Josef Klein, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
November 27, 1925) Footwear with rubber lining in the 
inter Walter Albrecht, Breite Weg 130-131, Magdeburg. 
(May 1 5 Gas-filled ball Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik 
PI x irg d. E 
(Ja ry 18 ibberized shoe sole. Albert Borho, Hardt 
b. Sct tt. 
August 2 upported and protected rubber sole. Fritz 
Griessel 5a 
(November 6, 1924 Elastic body of sponge rubber with 
ubber cover. Friedrich Wilop, Ménckebergstrasse 7, 
(January 26, 1926 Soft rubber comforter filled with air, liquid 
or jelly. Hatu Gummiwerke Hartmann & Tuphorn, G. m. 
l rfurt 
(June 22, 1925). Hard rubber earphone with superimposed soft- 
rubber rim. Dr. Heinrich Traun & Séhne vorm. Harburger 
Gummi-Kamm Co., Hamburg 





Prints 
The United States 
Pathfinder Tire. Tires. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 


Akron, Ohio 
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A Review of Crude Rubber in 1925° 


Production and Consumption—World Stocks—Plantation Acreage—Forecast for 1926-1931 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


A REVIEW of the crude rubber industry for 1925 emphasizes 
the fact that, in many respects, it has been the most phe- 

nomenal year the trade has ever witnessed. In what 
follows the writer has endeavored to bring out the salient facts 
that have contributed toward making this an extraordinary year 
and, as a matter of record, to show the statistical position in 
which rubber found itself at the close of 19235. 


Production 
World production, despite restriction, increased over that of 
the previous year by a larger percentage than in any other single 
year except 1922, and is the largest yearly production on record. 
Every rubber producing country participated in this increase, as 
will be seen by the following table: 
TABLE I 


Wortp Propvction or Crupe RusBer 


Malay A 

Ceylon 

Dutch East Indies 
British India 
British Borne 
Indo China 
Sarawak 

Other Plantations 
Brazil 

Wild 





Total ee “s TTTTT TTT TT Tr 420,000 





Analysis of Production 


In arriving at the net production from Malaya, the gross exports 
are taken at 316,825 tons. Foreign imports were 158,000 tons, of 
which about 130,000 tons were wet native rubber. Allowing 30 
per cent (39,000 tons) for moisture and dirt, the net figure of 
119,000 tons of foreign import is arrived at which, deducted from 
the gross export, shows 197,825 tons net export from Malaya, 
the round number used in Table I being 198,000 tons. 

Gross shipments from Ceylon amounted to 45,628 tons, of which 
about 3,700 were reexports. With a net figure of 41,928 tons 
(called 42,000 tons in Table 1), Ceylon shows an export of 2,000 
tons less than her exportable quota, which works out to 44,090 
tons. 

The Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce of 
the Dutch East Indies has compiled some elaborate data bearing 
on the allowance which should be made for moisture and dirt 
in her native rubber. From these figures it appears that an 
average deduction of 35 per cent has to be made from her total 
exports of native rubber,—(only 7 per cent of which is shipped 
clean and dry)—in order to arrive at the net dry rubber content. 
Taking all factors into account the total Dutch production in 
1925 figures out as follows: Estate rubber, 110,000 tons; native 


ut 


rubber (dry, clean equivalent), 80,000 tons; total, 190,000 tons. 


Analysis of Consumption 


According to figures of the Rubber Association of America 
the United States consumed 384,645 tons in 1925. Official govern- 
ment figures to the end of November show a net import for 
eleven months of 343,648 tons. Unofficial reports give December 
arrivals of 39,519 tons. Allowing 1,119 tons for December ex- 
ports a net import figure of 382,048 tons is arrived at. Stocks 


*Abstracted from the report of Symington & Sinclair, London, England. 


at the end of 1925, being 6,732 tons less than the year before, 
indicate a net total consumption of 388,780 tons. 

In the United Kingdom the deliveries arrived at by calculating 
imports and exports and decrease in stocks amount to 30,188 
tons, the figure used in Table II being 30,000 tons; an increase 
of 3,000 tons over 1924. 

France retained 33,000 tons in the first eleven months of 1925, 
her estimated consumption for the entire year being 36,000 tons, 
in increase of 1,000 tons over the year before. 

Similarly the German and Austrian consumption is based on 
eleven months actual rubber retained, estimated at 37,000 tons, 
an increase of 14,500 tons (64%4 per cent) over the previous year. 

Russian consumption is merely an estimate; 7,084 tons are 
known to have been imported from Great Britain, and unknown 


uantities from Holland. 


Consumption 


World consumption in 1925 overtopped that of the year before. 
Every country in the world, except Japan, Australia and Hol- 


land, contributed its share to this added consumption as appears 


in the subjoined table: 








TABLE Il 
Wortp Consumption oF Crupe RUBBER 
1924 1925 
Long Tons Long Tons 
335,000 386,000 
27,000 30,000 
35,000 36,000 
8,700 11,000 
2.000 2,500 
14,500 17,000 
3,500 2,500 
17,000 13,000 
22,500 37,000 
2,000 9,000 
2,800 3,000 
3,000 3,000 
2,000 2,000 
otal 475,000 552,000 
Stocks 


Stocks of rubber at the end of the year 1925 were the smallest 
ever recorded, being lower than the previous year. The dis- 
ution of these stocks is shown in the following table: 





TABLE Ill 
Worip Stocks oF RuBBER AT THE END OF THE YEAR 
1924 1925 
Long Tons Long Tons 
eee 16,000 16,000 
3,000 2,000 
12,000 8,000 
2,500 3,000 
12,000 6,000 
iblic warchouse 32,400 6,250 
Private warehouses 2,600 1,250 
U. S. A. 
Manufacturers 47,000 41,400 
Dealers : 10,700 9,600 
Para and Mandos 2,000 1,000 
Continental Ports semeove ‘ 800 500 
Afloat ewes “ 58,000 56,000 
TOME. acces eeca wer’ - 199,000 151,000 


With but a slight increase in December, 1925, over the previous 
month, stocks of rubber held in the United Kingdom decreased 
almost to the vanishing point, each month’s record showing but 
a fraction of the holding noted in the corresponding month of 
1924, or of any other year. 





Production 


TABLE IV 


TABLE V 


Manufacturers 


Restrit tion 
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The Dutch East Indies native plantings cannot be measured 11 





timates therefore 


ctimatesc 


output 


are 


work out as f 


ay 


llow 


1 
ill 


i 


é 


Ruseer Pr rion—192¢ 
Ma A Long Tons 
2 4 Estate acres 1 lbs 195,000 
) Native acres ~@ 280 Ibs 88,000 
lot Malaya 283,000 
A Estate and Native lbs 64,000 
East | ES 
) Estate ‘ 336 Ibs 112,5 
N € put is above 87 ,00 
I A el \r 4 
Estate $ 252 s WK 
4 A N ve acres ® 224 lbs OO 
i easte s ( 
I é 2.5 
Wild r 1 00 
i ¢ 
llowing table summarizes the forecast for 1926 
TABLE VIII 
Prot I x | ECAS 
Long Tons 
a 283,006 
64,000 
h East Ir 199.500 
t Ind 10,000 
B * 
( 7,500 


TABLE Vil 





TABLE IX 





ea of estates rubber at the end 


follow 


under 





woximately 3,120,000 acres, divided as 


TABLE X 


Dutch East 
approximately 


under cultivation by natives. 








Indies, 
a 


We may take 


reage as roughly representing the producing area for the 

ar 1931, and if we calculate on an all round output of 336 
inds per estate acre, and 280 pounds per native acre, we get 
tal yield it year from these sources of about 590,000 tons 

rr. A. A. L. Rutgers estimates that the Dutch East Indies 

ve output will, the year 1930, amount to 150,000 tons of 
rubber. He states that the rise in 1926-1927 will be slight, 
that the rise in 1928-1930 is apt to be heavy. This may, 
wever, be altered prices remain high, in which case over- 
tapping will cause a rapid increase in 1926-1927, with a con- 


sequent slowing down in the 


rate of increase in 1928-1930. 





We 


have taken Dr. Rutgers’ estimate for 1930 as approximately apply- 


ing 


re 


ised output in 


to 1931, though planting in the meantime may make for in 
! 193] 
1931 














,000 
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We would, therefore, tabulate the probable supply in 1931 as 


follows: 


TABLE XI 
Propuc wn ForEcAST For 1° 
Long Tons 
From Estates plantings in the Fast 465,000 
From Native plantings in the East 125,000 
From Dutch East Indies, native ; 150,000 
From Brazil and wild rubber 60,000 
Probable world output, 1931 as 800,000 


Progressive annual additions of 5 per cent on a figure of 
626,000 tons for 1926, gives the following table: 


1927 657,00 
1928 690,000 
192 725,000 
1930 762,000 
+ + Ri Oo0 
“Tt these figures are anything like « rrect.” declare Symingt 


& Sinclair, “the various American planting projects in Liberia, 
the Philippines and elsewhere will all be justified, for it will be 
at least 1931 before these ventures commence to yield any appre- 
ciable supply of rubber. A period of scarcity seems indicated t 
190°RX 


commence it or even in 1927, if consumption increases 


+} 10) 


the rate of more than per cent.” 


Reclaimed as a Substitute for New Rubber 





The recent range of high prices for crude rubber stimulated 
rubber manufacturers in all lines to seek relief by every availabk 
means. This need was particularly urgent in the case of the 
tire and tube branch of the industry, in which by far the bulk 
of crude rubber is used The most effective means for crude 
rubber conservation is by substitution of reclaimed rubber. Thx 


advisability of doing this has caused more or less controversy on 
the part of some tire manufacturers who seem to doubt the possi 
bility of displacing crude rubber in their products, except to a 
very limited extent, without decreasing their wearing quality. 
One important tire manufacturer publicly asserted his belief re- 
cently that the real and only practicable way of conserving the 
crude rubber supply is by putting more new rubber into tires 
to make them wear longer rather than using any reclaimed rubber 
3 a substitute. Controverting this belief, L. J. Plumb, president 
f the United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., New York, N. Y., 


calls attention in the press to the fact that there has been an 
increased production of reclaim by the larger reclaiming companies 
and big tire companies and that the latter are very heavy buyers 
of scrap rubber. He holds that these makers of tires which have 
borne excellent reputations would not use large amounts of re- 
claim to the detriment of their product 

Mr. Plumb offers the following figures in substantiation of the 
possibilities of using reclaim in tires in partial displacement of 
crude rubber: 

“The average run of tires, however, have approximately 10 
pounds of crude. Two pounds of rubber at 60c a pound will buy 
from 11 to 12 pounds of high quality reclaimed rubber, which 
in turn will vield from 64 to 634 pounds of a good live resilient 
rubber. Therefore, without increasing his cost, the tire manu- 
facturer could produce a small size tire containing a total of 10% 
pounds of rubber, as against the present six pounds. On the aver- 
age run of tires such a policy would mean the presence of approxi 
mately 17% pounds total of rubber as against 10. If, on the 





other hand, the tire manufacturer is compelled to reduce costs, he 
can do so through the removal of part of the crude rubber and a 
substitution in its place of a high quality properly made reclaimed 
rubber, and obtain excellent results. This has been demonstrated 
time and again through the successful use of millions of tires so 
made. 

“We have had direct experience with tire, tread, friction and 
sidewall compounds, containing substantial quantities of reclaimed 
rubber. We have seen these tires stand up and give mile for mile 








service with many of the so-called standard tires on the same 
car. The manufacturing data of these tires is at the disposal of 
any tire manufacturer who cares to have it.” 

The assertion that the tire manufacturer using reclaim can have 
no proper contro] over the uniformity of the stocks used in his 
product has been effectively disproved by Bierer and Davis in their 
paper on “The Economical Use of Reclaimed Rubber as a Sub- 
stitute for New Rubber,” read at the meeting of the Rubber Divi- 
sion, American Chemical Society, held February 21-22 at Akron, 


Ohio 


Waste Material Dealers’ Association Holds 
Annual Convention 


Che thirteenth annual meeting of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., was held March 15-17 at the Hotel 
\stor, New York, N. Y. At a meeting of the board of directors 
Egmont L. Frankel was reelected president, while the following 
directors were chosen for a two year term 

Louis Birkenstein, S. Birkenstein & Sons, Inc., Chicago, Illinois ; 
James Rosenberg, Marx Maier Paper Mill Supply Corporation, 
New York, N. Y.; Henry Lissberger, Federated Metals Corpora 
tion, New York, N. Y.; G. H. Rady, E. J. Keller Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; John A. Murphy, Daniel I. Murphy, Inc., Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania; R. W. Phillips, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Delaware; H. H. Cummings, Wm. H. Cummings 
& Sons, New York, N. Y.; Albert T. Hicks, Daniel M. Hicks, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Herman Muehlstein, H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Ivan Reitler, Federated Metals Corpora 
tion, Chicago, Ilinois; Nat C. Myers, Myers-Lipman Wool Stock 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Robert Johnston, Jr., General 
Missouri; S. C. Weber, S. C. 
Weber Iron & Steel Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee; George B 
Doane, Perry, Buxton, Doane Co. of Boston, Massachusetts 
Henry Levitt, Michigan Smelting & Refining Co., Detroit, 
Michigan. Isaac Marx, of A. Marx & Sons, Inc., New Orleans, 


Louisiana, was elected a director for one year to fill the unexpired 





Paper Stock Company, St 


term of Walter Schoenbach, resigned. 

The Scrap Rubber Division during sessions on March 15 and 
16 discussed matters of particular interest, including packing 
specifications, the question of what constituted a carload, inner 
tube specifications, and the matter of classifying heels for boots 
and shoes. It was recommended that a carload shall consist of 
15 tons and further: “A carload unless otherwise designated shall 
consist of the weight governing the minimum carload weight at 
the lowest carload rate of freight in the territory in which the seller 
is located If destination of material requires a greater carload 
minimum weight, buyer must so specify.” 

Mixed Inner Tubes: “To be free of crusty, puncture proof 
and filled tubes, not to contain more than 20 per cent of red tubes.” 

Colored Rubber Boots and Shoes: “Must consist of red, white 
and tan, and fancy colors and rubber boots and shoes with colored 
soles and heels and must be packed and sold separately. The 
grading and packing to conform to Article 1.” 

E. B. Friedlander was reelected chairman of the Scrap Rubber 
Division for another year 

On the evening of March 16 the Association’s annual banquet 
took place, nearly 625 members and guests being present. 


AvustTrRia’s Exports DurING THE First Stx Montus or 1925 o1 
rubber footwear and rubber heels and soles are listed separately 
by the Department of Commerce as totaling respectively 79,100 
and 308,700 kilos (one kilo equals 2.2 pounds). The leading mar- 
kets for rubber footwear were British India and Turkey, while 
Poland far outstripped other countries as a customer for rubber 
heels and soles, taking 105,100 kilos, Italy following with 65, 
kilos. 
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price Bus ver. was most] n the rubber exchange 
s obs ly. March 8 spot ribs 
llers. advancing March 13 

to 62 cents 63 s sellers 
The ¢ ‘ little cl ge i sp ces The 
count ‘ llow + < in London There vas little 
; ; ¢ ving. A rumor gained 





Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


HE t I tt ig t Mar presented much the sam 
lull I lar Consuming demand has been ver 


‘ S pre 
b 1 cs . ] ] ste | lil 
s re g | erests iC bt g - 
te + — ered t< 7 eded for « + F 
ments. It g vity will de ps atter 
pr 1 | £ mak g sched s vill be I ce 
Manufact larg s of tires which wi 
alia ‘ —— mer weather ves. Until 
t set forward their commit 
ts ling g tures r t é later date 
It is anticipated t bout Ay 1 the smaller factories will beg 
buy for M 1 the larger s for July-September 
The first March showed very weak and rvous cor 
dietane f) buving on ring to sell on eve 
( l{ I resp se to spe cula 
tive a s é the previous week's 
prices. On Ma 2 spot was 56 cents buyers, 561% cents sellers 
[hese pr i ¢ llowing day but the level was 
regained, t } sing th spot ribs March 6 at 55 cents 
, ~ 
I $ Mar ber was rath rm, most of th 
support cor de s. Publication of the figures by tl 
Rubber Ass An ( s ving urge crude rubber con- 
t I ket and caused a rapid ris 








Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 























( cy that rubber prices are pegged in London by gentlemen's 
een it ar 1 30 [he market is certainly supported by 
ng influences in the practical absence of demand 


> 


March 15 spot ribs 61 cents buyers, 62 sellers 


March 


cents 
Throughout 


were 
_ 


59 cents buyers, 59% cents sellers. 


e month spot first latex crepe maintained a premium of 1 to 1% 

ents over ribbed smoked sheets 

Importations of all grades in February were 34,067 tons, com- 
1 with 23,456 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 

ebruary were 31,832 tons, compared with 21,740 tons one yea 


importations of plantation rubber for two months 
1926, were 68,204 tons, compared with 50,220 

I g period of 1925. Total importations of 
ill grades of rubber for the two months ended February 28, 1926, 
were 72,764 tons, compared with 53,416 tons for the corresponding 


period of 1925 
The Rubber Exchange of New York 
New Y« 


s advanced 


ns for the c rrespo! dit 


rk Rubber Exchange the prices for futures in 
March 2, the most 
2.5 to 2.7 cents. March and April ad- 


sharply increase on 


ions being from 


it 


ced 3.7 and 3.2 cents respectively while December and January 
é vanced 3.5 cents. The reaction March 3 lowered all posi- 
s t elow the levels of March 1. March 10 another and 


stronger upward movement took place reaching prices which have 


ce been well maintained for all positions as shown in the table 
n t next page The tone of the exchange market from 
Ma 1 to the 27th was firm, strong and steady except on the 16th 
when it was weak There were 3,074 contracts sold March 1 


to 25 equivalent to 7,685 tons. 


London 
nth began with prices buoyant and advancing, but im- 


mediately followed by a decline due to speculative liquidation. This 
ecline was from 29'%4d to 263d but partially recovered on March 











Prices 


PLANTA 
Shee 7 
Ribbed smoked 4 4 





First Latex $34 61! 

No. 2 blanke 61% $8} 

No. 3 blanket 60% 57% 56% 
No. 4 blanket 59 56% 55% 5 
Thin clean browr 60% ; 57% 56% 
Rolled brown $7 53 52% 5 
Off Latex 63% 61% 60% 





~ #&§ oli day 


New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 


in Cents, 









Per Pound 















—_ —__——————-March, 1926 —— —— — - + 

2 ] 2 3 + 5 ¢ 8 9 10 11 12 13 

5 51% 55% 56% 53% 54 54 5534 56% 553% 59% 60% 62% 61% 

% 52% 56% 55 55% 57 57% $7 6034 62 63% 62% 

4949 - 52% 524% 53@ 53% 54 55% 57% 59% 58K 

48 48 5 51% 51% 52% 52% 53 54% 56% 58 57% 

47 47 § 50% 50% 5164 51% 51% 53% 55% 56% 56% 
48 48 51% 514% 51% 52% Ht) 52% 54% 56% 58 57 

45 45% 48 48% 48% 48% 48% 49% 52 53% 54% 54% 
51% 51% 56 54 53% 56 56% 56% 58% 61 62 61 
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6th to 28!2d owing to good trade support. In the week from the East Indian March 24, February 23, March 25, 
8th to the 13th the prices were very irregular. A firm advance PONTIANAK 1926 1920 
; ' . 7 ' ' 4 ' +s Sar nass 17%@ 17 19% 
carried the price to 29d at mid-week and in renewed activity tw hae gael beatae 9 a 17% a . @ ” 
90 days later it rose to 30% Pressed block..........++ 13 @.134% .29 @ 32 @.36 
Sarawak ..... 7 @ a @ 
Searuiatinn hacer stl » inorsene eric: j nd 3 
. Speculation | based itlook r increa ed Ame rican demand = gouth American 
= maintained prices t veek m the 15th to the 20th at prac PARAS 
s » , . , _ - : : ‘ - 
» 2 tically 3054d all the week. There was practically no factory buy- & 364 @ 48 G 54 @ 
» » ‘ww sUDT Sneculat me marl the followin | 1€ *.47% @ *.69 @ *74 @ 
x ing sup] Spect ve conditions marked the following week ; 341, @ : 48 @ 
= maintaining prices from 29 30 se «772 37 @ 14@ 
i = , —_ ; , , 4 - 3 - 2 
8 London stocks gained « week during the month, except that lands, fine........... @ : @ oat @ 
‘ . P : s a ‘ i 66 @ 
reported March 22 which showe small decline from the stock of Cameta . a i 40 @ 
the week previous. The weekly record was as follows March 1, Acr B I ‘ ; és : i = 
) ‘ Acre, B ¢ 8 t .7( a ; ? 
9806 tons; March 8, 10,496 s; March 15, 11,661 tons; March ol 7 G@ 4 U z 
= z 49 i 2 
22, 11,127 tons. 2 z 5 @ 
Prelimi reports of production by 154 Malayan and 32 ; 7 © ; 
] tation “Am ni tote ; : _- I t ¢ CAUCHO 
Ceyle planta ion companies show t tal out] ut for February eee ego 31éa 33 @ 434.@ 
Of $,46/,5/0 Pp inds as pared witl 11,432,151 pounds for Upper cai Il we *.404%@ at 2 *.624%4@ 
January, 1926. These figures indicate an output considerably below ee : , — 
- : : Manicobas 
100 per cet f standar 
Le i neg s S v 44 L 4 @ 
Ceara s i l i 25 @ 
M bas g ty 7 i $ 1 4 l 
ens Mangabeir thin sheet 29 i 42 @ 41 @ 
by The market in Si y the conditions pre Centrals 
vailing in London u with strong upward Central scrap.... 32 @ 42 @ 40 @ 
. “79 - ( sheet 22 @ 32 @ 27 @ 
ers tendency. Speculative tions, as a rule, prevailed. Prices wer Corinto scrap.....sss.. 2 @ 42 @ 41 @ 
ast - - 1 } st s Ss € 2 ( 2 6 
at firm except 1 brief ss March 9 due to heavy oriental and : ' , . - — © 0 @ 
, : we , Guay > 
ly native selling. Futures held firm and active. Poor auction atten- pay ; 
, ‘ Act 1 . , Duro, washe drie 35 i 50 @ 48 @ 
dance was reported the 24th. Closing prices at the beginning Leon. washe dr a a 40 @ 
m- of each week were as follows: March l, 2444d; March 8, 27%d; Africans 
for March 15, 2874d; March 22, 2934d. + + & ©) 6 Black Kasai............. 7%@ t.50 @ @ 
eal he : r.45 @ @ 
ths o£. 9 .——<»«#@g ages Qoanda........... 7.46 @ @ 
ths @ @ 
7) ¢ @ @ 
-— + r . a @ 
re New York Quotations , e 
,) . - , _— : : ° © 
<0, Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations, 33 @ 35 @.38 
g : @ 30 @.35 
ng for one year ago, one month ago, and March 25, the current ed 3.50 @ 3:00 $ 
date: Balata 
‘ Blox Bolivar 70 @ 65 @ 44@ 
. a : ° p 5444 @ 
Plantation Hevea M , Bey ¢ March 25, = = Colombia ............. 6 @ 53 @ 534@ 
ive 4 4 . 2 
aon a aan a 0000) Si cescsce 55 @ 53 @ 
in Rubber latex (Hevea gal $1 i $2.50 @ $2.00 S shee 78 @ 5 @ 74 @.75 
: amb 81 @ 33 @ 78 @. 
rst CREPE Chicle G @ 2.80 
d- First spot ‘ i 57 6032 @ — 
aie Ma 4 i 57 6 a -, is 8 @.68 t.64 @ t.64 @ 
‘ Apr 2 i 35 29 a u fine N ?.68 1.65 65 
i Tuly-Sept $1 2 54 58 i — ‘ , +65 @ 
Oct.-Dec 1074 @ 53 34 a pe. ment from Brazil 
nd Of | 434%4@ 5 59'2@ 
t 1 =4 58 7? 
ve 4 7 2 ca ? —- aD 
le 113@ $2 57 @ Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
40%@ 06 ¢ : 
m ‘ i ss @ Rubber Prices 
th , 2 a id ~~ = March — 
4 7 @ .52 57 2 Pr antTaTions 109¢% 509" .* 
1 4 7 5 a .56 a . s as 
? 42 i 52 @ eye $0.64 g 20.43% $0.21 @$0.25% 
: Ss é € € ? ¢ 8 »D .43 20% @ .24% 
p 
’ U e 4 ? 5 314%@ 18%@ .20% 
59 Uprive rse 5 @ «45 26 @ 15%@ .17% 
1- 59 @ Islands e 0 @ S4 3 a 15 @ .18% 
584@ ( ) F 3 @ 104@ .11% 
is 57 @ 
; ; 6G * Figured to March 25, 192¢ 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Daily Market Futures—Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Closing Prices—Cents Per Pound 
— ——_— ——— 19 ——— — — —-— ———y 
MonTHS 4 5 g 15 1 17 18 19 20 22 23 24 25 26 27 
"Ne Marcl 54 58 2 5 6 56. canes 2055) abe 
p< ee . 53.80 57.00 52.80 $3.00 55.2 55. 59.30 59.00 59.6¢ 
4 MOF. veces $3.30 56.10 51.90 $2.50 54.8 $4 58.60 58.50 59.16 
eee 52.80 55.50 51.30 52.10 54. 54. ; 58.30 58.10 58.60 
4 isi sanes $2.20 55.00 50.90 51.40 53.6 53. 59.70 58.8 57.70 57.40 58.20 
4 August..... 51.80 54.50 50.8 51.00 53.1 53. 59.40 58. 57.40 57.00 57.50 
4 September 51.40 54 00 50.20 50.00 50.50 52.6 52 59 57.8 57.10 56.50 57.00 
: October. .... $1.00 53.50 49.70 49.70 50.00 52. 52. 58.80 $7.3 56.50 56.00 56.50 
November... 59.50 53.00 49.20 49.40 49.50 51. 52. 58.70 56.8 56.00 55.50 56.00 
a December. ...49.00 52.50 48.50 49.00 49.00 51 §2.2 58.50 56. 55.40 54.80 55.50 
January..... 48.50 52.00 48.20 48.70 48.50 50. $1.7 58.00 56. 55.00 54.30 55.00 
$7.50 55.5 54.50 53.90 54.50 


February..... 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
New y ork 





e demand tor reclaims during the past month has not in- 
creased overt it of the month previous owing to the backwardness 
trade in general due to the late spring. Reclaims offer very 
good value t 1 rent level of crude rubber The market 
shows a prices ll grades except unwashed 
hoes an t exper ed that prices will 
eng the em ecome nsiste 
The scientih f reclaimed rubber in treads has advanced 
he mileag f se quality tires distinctly while maintaining 
lerate cost that mer demand tor such tires will doubtless 
I the total demand thar isual 
Reclaimer t ¢ at full capacity to meet the heavy de 
und 4 eay Vy ¢ r i d tube era S 
New York Quotations 
Auto Tire 
Per P 
B 2SV.11 
I 12% 
I 
D 
Lig 
W i 
High Ten Black 
Shoe 
Was ] 4 @ 13 
Tube 
N - ~ 1 19 2 
Unecured Tire Friction 
N 
Mise ellaneou- 
Hig gr 
ech , | «10% 
Mechar . i 9 
sritish Malava 
Rubber Exports 
4 r S M S I ation 
Age ( s I { s int 
f x M I ist 
e $ t ‘ 8 of which 
Geoes 3 Foreign | rts 
Distribution 
T Fel é 
T x 
Cont ; ~ 
RB 
T ¢ 
44 
Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber 
An off ] les f Ss e to the Mal States Information 
Agency, 88 Car I i 4. England, stat hat dealers’ 
stocks r ce re t s and 
n Pe g c ng re 8 tons, and 
AMERICAN EXI OF RUBBER MANUFACTURED GOODS, INCLUDING 
rubber scrap, reclaimed and old rubber, reached a total value for 
1923 of $36,972,125: in 1924, $39,650,217: and for 1925, $51,343,898 





The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 

A month ago orders for rubber scrap were few and there was 
a tendency for prices to decline in the slow market in the absence 
of reclaiming demand. The continuance of winter conditions has 
delayed spring collection of general scrap. Dealers, however, are 
expecting good business next month. Meantime, the market is de- 
scribed as passive. That is to say neither dealers nor reclaimers 
are making offers for scrap. Export business is reduced to the 
vanishing point on account of European credit conditions 

Boots AND SHoes. The full list of boot and shoe grades of 


scrap has worked downward in price The movement of shoes in 
general has been only fair 

INNER Tunes. Prices have declined but slightly from a month 
ago on No. 1 and No. 2 grades. 


anged 


Red and mixed tubes are un- 


MecHANicaLs. Air-brake hose declined $2 a ton while all 
ther mechanicals are held at the figures quoted one month ago 


MIxep Tires 
for some grades and higher for others than a month ago. The 


[hese are in moderate movement at prices lower 


list as a whole averages slightly lower. 
Harp Rupper. Prices have dropped 1 cent a pound for No. | 


grade below those quoted a month ago. 


Quotations for Carload Lots 
March 25, 1926 


Boots and Shoes 











Boots and shoes, 
1 ed ar i s, la 
Us med tics 
Tennis shoes sole 
Hard Rubber 
N hard € @ 15 
Batt s, bl 2% @ 02% 
Inner Tubes 
Nu ] r 11 @ .11% 
\ é 9%@ 09% 
ted .08 a .08% 
Mixed tubes .08 @ .08% 
Mechanicals 
Mixe black scrap it 01% @ 01% 
eee er 01 @ O1K 
Hose, air-bra ton 8.00 @30.00 
regul ton 20.00 @21.00 
Ne red 03%@ 03% 
N O14@ .02% 
Red p: 01%@ .01% 
Vhite 03% @ .04 
02% @ .03% 
Tires 
Pneur 
Mixe t 30.00 @32.00 
Be ton 40.00 @42.00 
Wt h he ton 46.00 @48.00 
%e ton 66.00 @67.00 
M s tor 50.01 @51.00 
BRAKE LINING TESTS 
} 


Experiments at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., on 
4 conventional design of passenger car in actual service with 
conventional linings showed the same general characteristics that 
had been observed in the laboratory tests, namely, a reduction in 
coefficient of friction with large increases in lining temperature 
The marked differences between the behavior of saturated and 
unsaturated linings indicates that it is the action of the saturant 
which is almost entirely responsible for decreases in the coefficient 

f friction with increase in the temperature. 

The tests indicate it is far more important to develop brake 
linings with coefficients of friction which vary over only a narrow 
range than to develop linings which under ideal conditions have 
extremely high coefficients. Also that the braking mechanism 
should have satisfactory ability when conditions are such that the 
coeficient of friction of the lining becomes abnormally low 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 


N general the demand for r 
| maintained ; however, some 
tube branch of the 
spring schedules of output. 


ACCELERATORS. There are 


industry 
There is less activity in the spot mar- 
ket for the principal compoun 


ubber compounding materials is well 
falling off was noticed in the tire and 
previous to resuming higher 
ding ingredients. 

so many well established good or- 


ganic accelerators offered to rubber manufacturers that prices are 


becoming very competitive. 


Most manufacturers use several ac- 


cording to the types of goods they manufacture and the differ- 


ent curing conditions adopted. 
of the Hoffmann-Gottlob pat 


The suit to determine the validity 
ent accelerators was tried the past 


month and the decision is awaited with much interest by chemical 


manufacturers. 

3ENZOL. 
month has been balanced by 
firm. 


Carson Brack. Carbon bl 


This is in good volume of production which for the past 


equally good demand. Prices are 


ack is moving mostly on large con- 


tracts into the rubber industry, the price holding firm for spot. 


On contracts for the second half of 1926 prices will probably t 


e 


effected at an advance over those of the first half. 


Cray. 


The demand for high grade compounding clay is well 


maintained because of its economy and technical quality in rubber 


Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lead, carbonate 


CORE, GOB cccccceceesecsce ib. 
sublimed blue ...... Ib. 
sublimed white ..... ib. 


Lime, R. M. 

Litharge 
Magnesia calcined, light, 

(bbls.) . .Jb. 

calcined, md. light (bbls.).Jb. 

calcined, extra light (bbls.)/b. 

calcined, heavy (bbls.)...Jb. 
magnesium, carb., light 

(bags) . .Jb. 

Orange mineral A.A.A..... Ib. 

Rubber lead No. 4.........48 


hydrated... .ton 


Accelerators, Organic 


BF advedcissdvccteoesccese Ib. 
GRP ainwasvcavdncsesiases Ib. 
Aldehyde ammonia ........ Ib. 
Aniline (factory) ......... Ib. 
Ph Mbdbbedvsccsceecescewsd Ib. 
i Be Me WRveccsaciaves Ib. 
ee. MD .accvdiccenes 1b. 
Dimethyl amine ........... Ib. 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... Ib. 
Diphenyl guanidine ....... Ib. 
Ethylidine aniline.......... 1b. 
I tic iis indi clack insinee sl Ib. 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... 1b. 
Grasselerator 808........... Ib. 
BE. gddthuadansnudess Ib. 


Hexamethylene tetramine. . ./h. 
Methylene aniline 
Monex 
No. 999 lead oleate.........Jb. 
Para-nitrosodimethylaniline. / 
Paraphenylene diamine...../b 


ee Ib. 
R. & H. 50 (100 Ib. drums).. 
Super-sulphur, No. 1......16 
Me Wad eae Ib. 
Tenalince Ne. 9D. ...cceceooel Ib 
rere 
Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. 
Trimene 


base 


Seeceveces jb. $0.10%@ 





products subjected to hard service. 
Litharge on contract is moving steadily. 


LITHARGE. 
continue to maintain prices unchanged on lead pigments and oxides, 
and demand for these products remains rather restricted in the 


spot market. 


cent a pound within a month’s time. 
drastic declines in the history 


LITHOPONE. 


This 
of the metal. 


terest developing in positions bevond that date. 


MINERAL RUBBER. 


Prices are practically unchanged. 
Corroders 


The market for pig lead has fallen off more than one 
is one of the most 


An oversupply of 
lead in the United States, brought about both by increased produc- 
tion and curtailed consumption in Europe and the United States, has 
caused the present downward tendency in prices. 
The output is reported booked to June 30 with in- 


This material is more than ever indispensable 


in view of the compounding economies developed in the industry 


in the past six months. 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA. 


The great demand for this industrial sol- 


vent virtually overbalances the supply most of the time and main- 


tains prices high and firm as at present. 


SustiMED Leap. 


the entire month. 


Zinc OXIDE. 


The spot market is quiet. 


Market conditions have been dull and quiet 


The movement is steady 


into consuming channels applying on contracts covering the first 
half year. 


New York Quotations 


March 25, 1926 





12%@ - . . . 
= - Accelerators, Organic—(C ontinued) 
-i' a ° 39: @ . 
—_ Triphenylguanidine ib. $0.73 @ 
Es i. | ar ..lb 450 @ 
15.00 @ WEEE seasaccctanséenensas i 5.00 @ 
11%@ . 
Acids 
20 @ Acetic 28% (bbls.) .100 lb. $3.50 @ 
07 @ glacial (carboys)....100/b. 12.21 
40 @ GE btvinbien cedadecntna Ib. 10%@ 
05 @ Sulphuric, 66° (carboys).../ 02% 
" “ Alkalies 
06% @ . 
2@ 06% Caustic soda ...... 100 lbs 3.10 @ 
14%@ : . 
@ Anti Oxidants 
RRND behind cdivtconsve lo. 85 @ 
Wx. Ge Bi ectadinssacoss Ib 70 @ 
65 @ 80 Colors 
75 @ .90 . 
2 @ 393 MAE 
7 @ BOR cvccceccnesescscccccll 054%@ 
—— - Carbon 
1 @ 1.9% A. & W. nonfli..... Ib 40 @ 
76 @ Aerfloted arrow b 09 @ 
@ ee Ib. 094@ 
@ Uncompressed ........-. Ib. 09 @ 
1.08 @ BOO in cnkcnicecven Ib 10 @ 
88 @ SRD.  nkkndanesGddeenenien Ib. 07%@ 
65 @ Lampblack t 12 @ 
35 @ .40 Thermatomic carbon Ib 5 @ 
42 @ 
ee BLUE 
25 s 
Ls Ot A. © W. We...<..... lb. 2.00 @ 
55 @ 
a = an Be Fee, Biccsccecece Ib. 1.35 ? 
oe = 40 Marine, A. C. : @ 
Papas a em PEUGSIAR cccccsccccccces Ib. 34 @ 
sige Sle. ies Ultramarine ............ Ib. 0 @ 
17 @ .18 
@ BROWN 
@ Sienna, Italian ......... lb .04 @ 
: Umber, Turkey lb 04 @ 
a 
0 e@ GREEN 
530 @ A. & W. green..... lb. 2.00 7 
§ @ .25 Chrome, light .......... ib. 28 @ 
70 @ MED. ce cdvcctdccnes Ib. ? 
65 @ er Ib. a 
25 @ .30 Du Pont, G. L... Ib. 30 @ 
75 @ |e ’ Ib 7 a 
2 @ Oxide of chromium lb 5 @ 


Colors—(Continued) 
ORANGE 
Du Pont R. O 1b 
Ms Mnbuseinet eek lb 
s , Se earn Ib. 
5.00 | ae Ib. 
RED 
A. & W. red (4 shades)..ib. 
ee Ib. 
Antimony, golden ....... lb. 
10% golden 15/17 % G. E.../b. 
Antimony, crimson....... lh, 
crimscn, R.M.P. No. 3../b. 
: PU svninsetdenvncnwnd Ib 
_ Eee ren lb 
Sulphuret vermilion.. ..Jb. 
.90 Du Pont R. I.. Ib 
R. S ; lt 
Brilliant A. C It 
Iron Oxides 
bright red pure domestic. ./b. 
11 bright red pure English. .Jb. 
bright red reduced Eng- 
RE Say I 
13 bright red reduced domes- 
13% CB cccccccocceseccooes 
13 Indian (maroon), red pure 
14 GUE 940.6 08ses etude Ib 
15 Indian (maroon), red pure 
40 SS SP eearorer H 
4 Indian (maroon), red - 
duced English Ge 
Indian (maroon), red re- 
duced domestic ........ Ib. 
Oximony .....-seeeeeees Ib. 
Spanish red oxide........ Ib. 
35 Venetian reds......... Ib. 
35 Vermilion, English quick- 
GIVE ccccccescvcvcecses 
WHITE 
+4 REGED  dccccacccessvcss Ib. 
Lithopone ....... lb. 
RR nce ccecowene Ib 
ee Ib. 
oA Zine Oxide 
a AAA (lead free).....1b 
Azo (factory): 
ZZZ (lead free).......1b 
ZZ (5% leaded)...... Ib. 
.38 Z (8% leaded)........ ib. 


$1.31 @ 
3 a 
50 @ 

5 @ 
2.50 @ 
2.00 @ 
16 @ 
20 @ 
$0.27 @ 
52 @ 
37 @ 
200 @ 
74A@ 

2 @ 
1.45 @ 
1.3 a 
® 

a 

a 

10 @ 
a 

no + 
os a 
13%4@ 
@ 

1.57 @ 
e (a 

06% a 
OKa 
0sK%@a@ 
07%@ 
074@ 
16% @ 
0s @ 
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Colors New York Quotations Resins and Pitches 
WHITE—/ Continued March 25. 1926 Pitch, Burgundy ......... lb. $0.06% @ 
French Process ; ; coal tar ...... ue bhi 8.00 @ 
Green seal .. db. $0.114%@ Compounding Ingredients—(Continued) Fluxol hardwood ... ..... Ib 02 @ .04 
Red seal eek 10% @ Inf ‘ POMO cccccccccscccccees Ib. 06% @ 
White seal sac Ii2%@ .12 nfusorial cart . ye PUNE . Rosin, K (bbl.).......280 dbs. 15.50 @ 
H - - a . nq Mica, amber (fact’y)...... Ib 05 @ —_ > (obi) 280 Ibs i > 00 = 
rse ead b s I'umice stone, pow... . bb 3 @ 5 ; » 1S icles r ps 
Selected Ib 7%@ .08% Rotten stone (bbls.) . Ab 2 t 4 Shellac, fine orange....... Ib. 70 @ 
Special j 7%@ .08Y Slate flour (fact’y c. 1) ton a Tet, BING, GUE. ccc vécces bbi 15.75 @20.00 
XX red lb 07%@ .07¢% Soap bark. ‘ lb 09'4 @ 10 Pe seceéudecenueseses bbi. 18.00 @ 
. , . S« stone ton 15.00 @ 22.00 
eaded Br ; Sodium bica nel bs ) 2.41 Solvents 
Lehigh lb 08 @ O84 Starch, powd. corn 
Standar bt 7%@ 07% Ruffalo .. (bbls.) 100 Ibs. 3.39 @ 3.49 Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) 
Sterling i 08 @ .08% Buffalo (bags) 100 Jbs 3.12 @ 3.22 GUND cccncevcceoseccose gal. .28 @ 
Superior lb 8 @ 08% Pale , domest ton 40 0 ' 2 $50 10 Carbon bisulphide (10.81 Ibs. 
j WW hi ~ oe ead gal.) 99.9% pure (drums) 
Kad ‘ - a9 t k a a. ° ton 12.0 a c ib. 0S%4@ Ms 
adox ach db 10% @ 4 ( Ik, : on 1.00 tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
e j 09% @ 10% Commer t s F s > 99.7% pure (drums). ./b. 07 @ .08 
rer » ,@ 9% Westmir y P 1.60 > 2.00 c ' 
English, cliffstone 1U0 lbs 1.5 t rasoline 
VELLOS Mele -c.cc0seccccoe--8om 1200 @22.50 No. 303 
A. & W. yellow TrTTr Quaker Nn Eee .ton 13.00 @ ED. sstiawwehaneeed gal. 22 @ 
Arsenic Ib > PE: Kenn ussdbendeont ton 8.00 @ DOU, G Liccccccece gal. 25 @ 
" , 2 
Chrome lb 17%@ .18% Westminster Brand..100/bs. 1.60 . Drums, 1. c. 1.....0. gal. 28 @ 
Du P N 4 i Witco (c.l.) (fact’y)...ton 12.00 @ Naphtha 
Grasse l > 1.75 Wood pulp, XXX (facty.).ton 35.00 @ 68° Bé., 122°, 524°... gol. 20 @ 
Ichre, domest ib i @ ’ X (facty.).ton 25.00 @ 70° Bé., 114°, 314°... gal. 21 @ 
rte Ib ; ; 71° Bé., 112°, 304°... gal. = :22 @ 
ie Ib 1 Mineral Rubber <aanigyg ine lhe _ 
mice, pure ub : 1vva neral | “ : Fe - Turpentine, spirits...... .-gel. 1.06 @ 
. : , Genasco (facty.) ...cccececs ton 50.00 252.00 wood, steam distilled... gal 95 @ 
Compounding Ingredients Gilsonite (fact’y) ton 37.14 @39.65 
Granulated M. R.........tom 33.00 238.00 . , 
Aluminum flake (sacks c.1.) .ton 3 Hed a bon, Leese nda ton 29.0 235 Substitutes 
(sacks Le.l.).tom 24.50 @ Hydrocarbon, soft ........tom 29.00 @335 REE dewaicceduliacotel 08%@ .14 
Aluminum silicate .ton on Ohmlac Kapak, M-R.....-ton a laa de atalalad anaieaeghea nas Ib 09 @ 16 
Ammonia carbonate .......4b pif K-4.......tom i WEEE kducictdsdancesnnedé ib. 10 @ .17 
= ’ ++ ton 214.50 340 m. p. hydrocarbon.ton 47.00 @52.00 
arium, carbonate. fen 95 POU 310 m. p. hydrocarbon.t 42.00 @47.00 , es : 
dust ’ cwaeuall 5 @ .06 aratura (facts)... ton 70.00 @7250 VWuleanizing Ingredients 
Barytes, imported eects ton aie ioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).tem 42.00 @44.00 Sulrbur chloride (drums). ./b 04K%@ «.05 
water ground and Moated. .fon @ 25.00 M. R. granular.. ton 52.00 @54.00 Soft rubber, 100% 
Basofor ‘0 : y Robertson, M. R. solid wee GRP cosccce 100 ibs. 2.50 @ 2.75 
Blane fixe, dry ton 75.0 78 MLD accedvunenteuts ton 35.00 @75.00 (Le.l.) 100 /bs. 2.80 @ 3.30 
pulp x ton >56.v0 M. R. gran. (facty.)...ton 42.00 @80.00 Sulphur. Brooklyn brands 
asrare , Rerined velvet (bbls.) 240 ibs 3.05 @ 3.30 
Ch t O4 5 > a) 2 od 
Oils (Softener : (bags) 150/bs. 2.80 @ 3.05 
- , 1400 @ Castor, No. 1, U. S. P...../b 134@ Superfine flour (bbls.) 210 /bs. 2.65 @ 2.95 
le >itae dar 4 a o os a ecco 3 ? (bags) 100 /bs. 2.30 @ 2.60 
Blue Ridge, ark ton e : . : . ‘ | . 
ligt ton t Corn, crude (bbis.)........10 | l Tire brand, superfine. 100 /bs @ 
Catalpo (facty ton 38 > 40.04 Cotton, summer yellow. ... ./b. 13 @ Tube brand, velvet...100 ibs @ 
It Cychime ..sceseeeeees -+- Sal > @ 1 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Glycerine Tr Ib 24 ? 4 
ton 12.00 ? Linseed, raw ...eeeeeees gal t Waxes 
Florida) .ton ) @2 Liquid rubber Ib 12 @ ea 
g , n Pam MGs cccccccese Ib i Wax, beeswax, white, com../t $5 @ 
a ton 230 Se  ccceneses lb 094@ a lb .38 } @ .50 
ton ? Peanut, crude ........... Ib 124%4@ ceresine, white : Ib 124@ 
ton ( ? refined b ; 2 Montan ........+-+5 b os @ 
Cc black lb ? 12% Petrolatum, standaré id r 8 ozokerite, black ........db .30 @ 
lb 12 @ 14 sticky - Ib ? Pe @ssanenew Pe 32 @ 
I 15 i 4 Pine, steam distilled gas 0S 7 Paraffin 
Cotton linters clean mill run /5 a Rapeseed, refined vee Bat 88 @ 122/124 white crude scale. /b 054%@ 05% 
luce. high grade Ih > .29 Rosin seeeeee al @ 124/126 white crude scale. /b 054%@ .05% 
medium Ib 18 ? 24 Synthecite ......c0e0- ee 06 @ 120/122 fully refined [h 064@ 06% 
w grade Ib ? ? 14 Tar . gal 2 @ 125/127 fully refined b 06%@  .06! 


CONSUMPTION OF ACCELERATORS EXPORTS OF RUBBER COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS—1925 


T 


xports trom the United States of the compounding ingre- 


While tive statistics eS Ca 
f erunnie acceleretere in the United States 8 has been cotinated lients listed below showed advances as compared with 1924, white 
doin ie aed a 3000 tons annually. The accelerators of lead being the only exception. Shipments of sulphur during 1925 
saat ans mmercial importance are diphenyl guanidine, taled 629,400 tons, value $10,919,200, a gain of 40 per cent over 
diortho-tolyl guanidine, triphenyl guanidine, resinous aldehyde the 1924 figures, while other exports during the past year were: 
smine derivatives. and the ultra accelerators such as tetra-methy Zine oxide, 21,710,000 pounds, value $1,503,600; lithopone, 2,573,- 
lene thiuram disulphide and related substances 400 pounds, value $132,800; carbon black, 43,182,600 pounds, value 
Organic accelerators were first introduced in the manufacture $3.555,800; bone and lamp blacks, 3,804,000 pounds, value $249,- 
£ tires and tubs Their success led later to their use in molded ©00: red lead, 1,604,500 pounds, value $183,600: and white lead. 
und mechanical rubber goods. Recently they have been adopted 15,663,300 pounds, value $1,293,200 
in dry heat curing of footwear, etc., and in insulated wire, auto ———_———_- 
mobile tonpis nd many lines of average quality products cot INCREASE IN TIRE EXPORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 
taining reclaimed rul Certain accelerators are also adapted With the single exception of British and Dutch Guiana, Amer- 
for hard rubber work. In fact today there are virtually no rul ican tire exports to South America have during the last three 
ber products ch an accelerator of some type is not ad years shown a steady increase. Brazil’s tire and tube imports, 
yantaweous for example, have trebled in both quantity and value during 1925 
The general adoption of accelerators and developments in their as compared with 1923, while those of Chile, Colombia and Vene- 
methods of manufacture have brought about a reduction in their zuela have more than doubled. During 1923 Argentina imported 
cost to the rubber trade. Domestic chemical concerns have a automobile tires to the value of $1,125,720, the figure rising to 


permanent advantage in the accelerator market owing to the large $1,290,836 for 1924. and to $2,021,527 for 1925. Relatively Para- 


demand, their clos ) with rubber manufacturing conditions guay has made the greatest advance, taking in 1923 a total amount 
and developments in rubber compounding and research which of tires and tubes valued at only $660, the figure rising in 1924 
American rubber industry to $4,284, and in 1925 to $4,799 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 


New York 


MERICAN Cotton. Spot middlings cotton has been generally 
A quiet and dull for the past month. The price declined from 
20.60 cents on February 23 to 19.15 cents on March 23 due 
to general lack of confidence. The demand is improving, however, 
and the mills are replenishing their supplies at present prices. Spot 
demand continues slow. Indications are that the mills will con- 
tinue on a hand-to-mouth basis in view of the prospects of a 
5,500,000 bale carry-over and with a world production last year 
12 per cent more than the year previous. Final ginning reports give 
the size of the last crop as 16,400,000 bales. Planting has begun 
in southwestern Texas and southern Louisiana. Advices from 
the south indicate that practically the same area will be planted 
as last season thus the assumption finds general acceptance that, 
conditions being favorable, the crop this year will probably be as 
large as that of last year. The opinion has been expressed that 
the only hope for the constructive side of the market appears to 
be that some calamity may overtake the growing crops, other- 
wise cotton may sell down to 12 cents which would be below 
the cost of production 
\r1IzoNA Cotton. The Arizona crop has mostly been marketed 
The only lots remaining not in merchants’ hands are the usual sof 


1 
} 


staples which commonly appear at the end of the season. The 


1926 area Pima cottor 1s underst od to be c nsiderably re 


duced from that of last year 


EGYPTIAN COoTTON The Alexandria market has continued t 
decline notwithstanding ntinuous government buying to maintain 
prices. Medium Sakels can now be bought between 31 and 33 





re : Mar 
steers Z GOLD SEAI 
t 
40-inch 
a Osnaburgs 
2.35-yard 
72-inch 16.66-ounce . : 4356 2.48-yard 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ......+. iS @ 3.00-yard 
MECHANICAI 2.42-yar 
Hose and belting pound 7 @ 
Specials ........ eee 41 @ Raincoat Fabrics 
TENNIS COTTON 
§2-inck 1.35-yard yard 3 i . 
Hollands 
DEAD FINISH 
Standard, 37-inch ..... yard 1 i 
PED: seswanswseneesces 23%@ 
RED SEAL 
36-inch ........ pebccnsesn 7 @ 
40-inch ......... seececece 18 7 
DD kvédneeaseastes cous 284%@ 
FLAT FINISH 
Imperial. 36-inch 54a 
40-inch Hs 74@ 


New York Quotations 





cents, and Medium Uppers around 24 cents. There is still a large 
stock of cotton in Alexandria and in the country south. Approxi- 
mately the same acreage for the present season is now indicated 
as for the last one. 

Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts AND OsNABuURGs. The quiet condition prevailing 
for six weeks prior to March 1 is replaced by renewed 
activity. Consumers’ inventories are believed to be comparatively 
meagre in these lines with consequent pressure on producers for 
quick delivery thus serving to hold values reasonably firm. Where 
cotton goods specialties are concerned the present situation indi- 
cates that delivery is of greater importance to the consumer than 
) sO continue for some months to come. 


the price and is liable t 
The opening of spring is expected to bring a marked improvement 
in the demand for cotton and all lines of cotton goods. 

Raincoat Fasrics. Business in raincoat fabrics is at present 
somewhat quiet but good spot requirements will become evident 
with the coming of warmer weather and April rains. 

SHEETINGS. The market is rather weak, business quiet and 
mills ready to listen to propositions. This is strictly a buyers’ mar 
ket although there is very little buying interest except for actual 
needs and in minimum quantities. The recent large ginning re- 
port has caused buyers to believe that prices will be still lower 


Trre Faprics. For the past two months the market for tire 


fabrics has been unusually quiet. Continuance of this state is 
due to the curtailment of tire production awaiting delayed spring 
replacement orders. Tire companies generally have contracted fo: 


Sheetings, 36-inch 


” 48 x 48, 5.00-yard 5 4 
7. 40 x 40, 6.15-yard..... 06'4@ 


Tire Fabrics 








$0.29 @ 
SQUARE WOVEN 17'4-ounce 
led ....pound .51 @ .52 
4 5 a t) 
ond 17 7 eoe8e cee 4 > .4 
RRATEPAS .16%@ CORD 23/5/3 
13% @ oo 57 @ 58 
I @ ] ey tiar 51 i ‘53 
Desler. 544 @ 
I 17 @ .48 
CORD 23/4/3 
Peeler, karded ee pound 47 @ 4.48 
72 CORD 13 
“s¢ : Peeler, karded........fpound .44 ? .45 
11 7 
12 2 LENO BREAKER 
2G 8-oz. Peeler, karded.... pound 45 @ .46 
10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 45 @ .46 
CHAFER 
14 @ 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded (2 
12%@ CF) ccccsnsesscsace pound 44 @ .45 
13%@ 9.5-0z. Peeler, karded (4-ply) 46 @ .47 
11% @ 12-oz. Peeler. karded....... 46 @ :.47 
09% @ 14-cz. Peeler, karded...... 46 @ .47 
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their s second quarter of the ar and new business 
is not materialized to tl xtent ped for, causing the market 
to be sl issuming new features [he fabric mills are well 
suppliec vhic ‘ é g full or over 


Fabric production in rubber company owned cot- 


steady 


time production. 


ton mills has shown a increase. Their output, however, is 
the total requirements of the American tire 


estimated at only 


a minor portion of 


industry, being 15 per cent of the total amount. 


The Cotton Outlook 


Demand for American Cotton Declining? 


HE decl exports American raw cotton as indicated in 
recent mt confirn nm a recent preliminary 


e lepartment of Commerce In this 























report it e " eign trade of the United States 
the mont f February resulted in an adverse balance of 
approximate $36,000,008 cor ed with a similar balance 
" t $19,500,000 ] ary, whil tatistics for February, 
925, indicated f " balance of t line $37,289,000. 
The Department of Commerce explains the present falling-off in 
ents { m the | P State ot a P 1 rs nts ut 
xport t cor during Fe ere about 
: ms 
s OLA ‘ ; t it = 
| 1 € ed ent € Net Ir px € inna 
pie ( ¢ é Jepartr t ( r tatistics, 
itt T 
rt} a the « lor Snsshe is - mind to the cause of 
ihere needa be ionger Ggoubdt in any mm gq as t tn cau 0 
¢ ng port sal That may | I the most part 
: , ' 
‘ mic « S ¢ g practically tl ghout the whole 
tf Europe At sent moment our failure to send more cotton 
1 is being gned the blame for our adverse trade balance, 
vhich agai tec! ly accurate [he real trouble is, however, 
Europe is not ling it possible to export finished goods in 
" ke tity that had been hoped tor and in conse- 
g \ ped 
ence ! re heavil i ma ils and e 
- + * her ; tort * * * he 
g S eeded ft operation re iC ries Tt 
m and substance « » matter is that it is as yet t early to be 
f re end our ¢ 120 halance bh ha he tim 
' - 
is definitely me for us to be giving some very careful though 
to the underlying factors that can be counted upon to govern that 
ond 
\ article ippear i N ez , mercial and et 
I 
titled The Fut e the Cot Market Is Deterr ned | It 
] I t 4 i Sa x regard t 
l 
\me ( tt s! pme s 
It look t e time. a tew n s ag wher tton exports 
g 400,000 bal ihead of last season, as if 
east gn and would take care of a large proportion 
erxceece ] } ght about by the hea vield this season, 
b t se exports have steadily dropped off until at 
D t e 200,000 le vear’s, this decrease in 
. - o . ~ 
ex ler being likewise largely « to a feeling of confidence 
; : 
1 I Q é be able to secure their 
iking t chance of having to 
, es 
& : 


Foreign Countries Plan Increased Cotton Acreages 





Various f report attempts being made by foreign 

} ' ndenendent f +) American cotton ry 

t creage mproved conditions are 

! \us Ind Peru, Colombia, 








iving 
nd 4 ( Am cotton in 1936 or 
1940, if r N the new n lands in 
Austr \ The Cotton Growing Association 
is presumably showing an annual new production of 250,000 to 
300.000 bal I 1925 it may show 350,000 
ver 179,000 1923 in e to 420,000 in 1926 owing to 
the completion of the Sennar dam in t : 
Much of this ttor up m American—from 1% 


Since 1920 the 





to lye staple India production by jump- 





ing from a 3,400,000 average to around 5,000,000 has helped the 
industries of Japan, Italy, etc. India cotton is short and coarse 


nnot be used for iiner counts. India presents a large acreage 
uture but the acre returns are low. 

Apparently, if the outside world can produce 11,000,000 bales it 
n produce 22,000,000. In 1880 the United States acreages were 
around 12,000,000 and in 1890 they had risen to 20,000,- 
England is about. to spend money on railroads in Africa, etc. 
With proper railroads her new venture might be raising 2,000,000 
bales by 1928? * * * 

The big world struggles of the future undoubtedly lie among 
cotton, oil and such things. Cheap cotton built the present foun- 
dations of the United States and England. After grain—our daily 
l—is there a bigger thing in the world than cotton? 


future 








averaging 


000. 


bread 
Gains in World Cotton Production and Stocks 


\ccording to the Department of Agriculture the cotton produc- 
] 





t of all countries reporting to date for 1925-26 is estimated at 
25,309,000 bales of 478 pounds, an increase of 9 per cent over 
23,222,000 bales produced by the same nations last year, the 

eage showing also an increase of 9.5 per cent. The group of 

tries reporting, which produced 94 per cent of the estimated 
world total, included the following United States, India, Egypt, 
China, Russia, Chosen, Bulgaria, Anglo-Egypt, Sudan, Laguna, 


Lower California and Algeria. 


From the same source as quoted above it is learned that world 
cotton stocks, as of July 31, 1926, are estimated at 10,364,000 
bales, a figure based on the world’s carryover as of July 31, 1925, 

6,114,000 bales; production, 27,600,000 bales: and world’s con 


sumption, 1925 and 1926, of 23,350,000 bales. 


Domestic Consumption of Cotton 


f cotton in the United States is estimated by 
as reaching a total for the seven months ended 


ebruary 28 of 3,744,415 bales, an increase of approximately 

241,000 bales over consumption during the corresponding period 
” , 

rhe total raw cotton in consuming establishments of the United 

States on February 28 was reported as 1,831,296 bales, as against 


bales on February 28, 1925, while 


1,542,296 cotton in public 
age and at compresses on that date of this year was 4,744,090, 


is against 3,073,396 bales twelve months before 
Imports of cotton for February, 1926, were 38,355 bales, as 
against 59,902 bales in February, 1925, a drop of nearly 19,000 


les having taken place imports of Egyptian cotton 
Larger Cotton Crop Reported 
\ recent estimate by the Department of Agriculture places the 


rld’s cotton production for the 1925-1926 season at 27,800,000 


iles of 478 pounds, as compared with 24,800,000 bales for the pre- 
g season, the total supply thus being about 12 per cent greater 
an it was in 1924-1925. Consumption has, however, not in- 


4 1 


creased in proportion, and on March 1 stocks on hand throughout 


orld were 


ew estimated at about 11 per cent more than on March 
1925. The report of the Census Bureau indicates that total 
ginnings of the 1925 American cotton crop amounted to 16,085,905 
} 7 
UaiCs 


Reviewing the general situation since August, the report of the 
Agriculture pointed out that the present season has 
only 
relative scarcity of cotton of the higher grades, falling prices and 
the Not only has the price 
movement been downward this season, it was noted, but fluctua- 
tions have been wider than usual 


Department of 
been characterized not by abundant supplies, but also by a 


consequent holding off by trade 
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REPORT OF RIMS INSPECTED AND APPROVED BY THE Metal Market Review 


n tire TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York 























unt February, 1926 Two Months, 1926 
Rim Size aes - Saale Mester  teeCeas During March the markets have all continued somewhat dull, 
Motorcycle Rims with the exception of tin, prices of this metal reaching during 
> 2 tty 7 211 n2 ° e . ° o om 
%6 “ ; 6.24 ' 12 6 03 the middle of the month the highest level since 1919. The steel 
3 x 3... . 592 0.0 1,723 0.0 industry also showed record figures for continuous production, 
Clincher Rims the output in the four months to March 1 being the largest by 
00 x 3 737 0.0 737 0.0 “ . , ‘ ‘ a 
io 2 13 89 139 66 about 3 per cent in any period of four consecutive months. The 
reage 30 x 213 14.5 6 1 16.€ 
31 x 4 ,027 0.1 4,549 0.1 Iron Trade Review says that there is every indication that March 
les it Balloon Rims will set a new high mark for all time in the monthly steel output. 
a7 x > ‘ - s 
are 28 x 344° 783,747 36.1 38.0 ALUMINUM. Automotive demand for foundry requirements 
)00,- ?y x 3%* , ae nae mh. ' ea 
- x = 4° ; 93 oa continues good [he import situation has undergone no change, 
a, etc > « - > 2 « 16] | ¢ 
10,000 7 + 4° — . 13.9 although Germany is said to be becoming a more active factor 
; i SR o¢ 0.0 ° m > 
29 x 4%" 8.57 ).9 1.8 in the local market. Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
2 “s* fod = 3 I 
mong ~ 4" _ oe a8 re obtainable as ingots at 27 to 28 cents a pound, delivered 
foun- 30 x 5* 31,401 1.5 46,340 1.1 ANTIMONY. The market is decidedly easier, quite inactive and 
daily Ee 71 3.0 90,698 2.2 - ‘ 
33 x 6° 7 0.7 21.075 0.5 prices lower. Chinese metal for spot and early delivery was 
Hich Pressure R quoted during March at 17 cents, New York, duty para 
3 ate ; ; »S 61¢ 0 . 7 } ] 
+ - 312 ‘ 4 eth O° Copper. Prices for this metal have become stronger, and the 
32 x 3%. aan 2.05 
oduc- 31 x 4 02 0.2 4,162 0.1 demand in the domestic market has considerably improved. <Ac- 
32 x 4 19,625 0.9 33,282 0.8 1 ’ , 1 . 
ed at 33 x 4 cording to the /ourna Commerce, the present consumption of 
over = = yt , - ea jad ¥ copper in the United States is 110 per cent greater than in 1913, 
32 a- 8 7 1.§ 14 2 : a 
the 34 x 4% : 1,680 ).0 while Europe is using 25 per cent more copper than then 
ip of Truck 20” Leap. During the past few weeks prices for this metal have 
30 x § 7 1.3 74,433 1.8 : . : ‘ 
nated "2 x ¢ ; 6 40679 10 shown a continued decline, one of the most drastic in its history, 
gypt 34 x 7 4,245 a TT 0.1 the slump being all the more remarkable as lead is usually con- 
2 ’ 36 x 8 | ee U.U . ’ 
zuna, x 10 Pp penbiei ‘ sidered the steadiest of the metals, particularly in comparison 
Truck 24” with tin and zinc. On March 23 the leading producers were 
4x 5 0. 0 " , ¢ . . 
vorld ae a , e + quoting 8.20 cents, New York, and 8 cents, East St Louis 
4.000 28 x 7 7 1 ° : SteeL. Production of steel ingots during the past four months 
’ 4 x 8 0.0 : ; 
1925 44x 10 is said to have averaged 156,000 tons daily, the two leading features 
con Totals 168 223 100 0 548.704 of the industry during this period being the steadiness in pro 
' duction and also steadiness in prices. The Amertcan Metal Market 
Per Cent er Cent , , : i . . 
Mo _ 04 M ¢ states “Never in all its hist ry has the steel industry had such 
Clit 7.1 (1 a fully sustained operation without having had the foundation of 
Ba! —_ 75.9 B : eg 1 9 
d by High pressure 3.3 1 a large volume of forward buying 
nded ae 20" atti + : ; rin On March 16 the price f spot tin reached 66 cents a 
ru «7 v.90 ) . * 1 1 
ately ae pound, the highest price since 1919, a slight decline, however, soon 
riod Of the 6,24 x 3 motoreyel ms 1 ire 3” auto sectior Al! following. The entire tin situation is most unusual, as the world’s 
others are regul “Cl 1 
*| ‘ visible suj S said t st¢ sor g 
lited Zinc. Stocks of this metal have increased, while during the 
ins ’ ¥ ‘Ss . > early part ol M rch the new | price f tl ear was reache 1. 
a N. T. D. A. COMPLETES TIRE SURVEY vo . Y , ape 
tblic at 7.35 cents a pound. During the last of the month the situation 
090 The survey recently made by the National Tire Dealers’ Asso showed some improvement 
shows that stocks of tires in dealers’ hands on January 
o Raoke _* 
™ 1, 1926, were 67 per cet Basic Metal 
x0 le average numl M 
000 ago. The erage am i eal 
397 a year ago, with tubes a 
643 the ye previous 21.50 
dealer stood at 141. whil 
he m ity of the « 5 @ 
the I e ma . ‘ ; > 8.45 
000 sizes and types of tires, Louis 8.00 @ 8.125 
ore- repair work necessary es : 
stor vulcanizing equipment. 3-75 > 7.80 
in quarterly surveys ; 
——— = » Steel Wire 
out 
are , , wi ; i ca laaaalll tase Price* on No. 9 Gace aNd COARSER 
ren AMERICAN EXPORTS OF CANVAS RUBBER-SOLED SHOES Cents per pound 
tal , . , . Bright basi 4.25 @ 
90 Argentina continues to be the leading market for American hoeenaiiel: wal 450 a 
Pe) . 1: . Sete ton nn - 7 
made canvas rubber-soled shoes, taking during the past year a G@ ey annealed : + @ 
r js % as bs i , nd : ) sic 5 
the total of 947,699 pairs, value $542,952. Cuba followed with 764,838 ft Besseme 6.15 @ 
h mE gee: bans ‘ A ot adiae . 
aR pairs, value $443,320; the Philippine Islands taking 546,735 pairs, ee eT ee ee 
1S i - ~ 7 as in Ck Uld Alias i : sik 
‘ value $449,294: Mexico, 474,312 pairs, value $385,015, and the C W; 
y rr os , nome e opper ire 
-~ United Kingdom, 312,212 pairs, value $243,708. ther important PI 
. . . r . 3ASE Pict . B TORY 
wa customers included the Dominican Republic, the Dutch West Indies, I F. O. B. Factor a 
1c ~ . . ° nts per pot 
ng Colombia and Denmark. During the year American exports tO Bare copper wire 16.25 @ 
all countries totaled 4,641,664 pairs, value $3,291,467. Correspond- = . Ly : > — + 23 ° 
es No. & . & S. gag ° coves ° ° ‘wen 5.25 
ing figures for 1922 were: 2,977,627 pairs, value $2,358,463. Ne 14D @ &....-.. ‘ 17.25 @ 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


Imports 


I Value 
S 5 £2,097,836 
524 
Ce ? 
Othe 
} 
a 
W \ 
£ 7 23.777 £4.579.705 
é : 25, £4, 
Vaste r F ‘ 75 
cad 7 7 
shh Q7 
£ 46 8 £1 7 


Exports 





R 7 
us 
Boot : £3 6,454 £27,242 
I 
g4 242,250 
4,894 
( 2 29 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
aie , | Ja 
ri ln © 
| I P $ ‘ 
Rus 7 7 £54,342 7 é 8 
Swede N i De 
a 232.700 17.75 5 12,686 
Ge 124,11¢ 20 76,250 
Belg é 41,424 126,4 23,350 
Fr 4 
Sr 
It 7 123,709 53, 95,279 
Othe 5 8 4.00 19,170 
; : , 8 062,102 
( 4 4,836 
Other : ao 


S 316 
) 75 5 192 
I £53,408 €42,950 


Rubber Statistics for the 
Dominion of Canada 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 














ue P s 
“ 2.45 $194.15 
ed State 7 27,588 
~ se Ss 7 
) I I 7 
e 7 + 
753 $ 00 $21,798,753 
$ 1 §,727,92 $697,604 
re 
g ] scr 7 78 3,634 227,662 
B 1,79 1,505 
‘ 27 78.335 
I b ctvtcen 7 43,347 $1,00 6 
I [ F 
s 2,799 $ 425 205,488 $146,655 
$ 22 1,015 
r é 4,57 é 5 2,748 21,522 
7,378 $18 g $269,192 
M ED 
B g $14,787 $172,012 
Mn. <cseweekednndaees 4 129,512 
g 4,602 34,941 
Boots $ pair 21 0,619 41,699 66,350 
( t ing I 
< 8.540 
s muy ’ 2,44 87 
Tires t number 4 ] 22,727 
Inr ¢ number 7 15,2 
Elas or flat 
M ng 4 
: ! 
I $219,922 $2 
I r s $4,820,923 $25,54 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Nine Months Ended 
D er 25 December, 1925 
Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
f f Foreien f Foreign 
Goods 
Value 
on 
R 
ther er factures $107,720 
$ $ $107,720 





$107,720 


Landings. Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 
During the Month of January, 1926 


Landed Delivered Stoc 





January January “ 1926 
I Tons T Tons 
10,294 ? 865 
I 
" +745 +33 +818 = +2,579 5,549 
P veruvia 35 11 288 172 593 
cade $9 210 


ns London and 


Liverr 1,271 6,466 11,055 


29,899 


Adjusted for rubber destroyed by fire at Concordia wharf. 
? Official returns from the six recognized public warehouses. 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for 
the United States 


















































Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States 
by Customs Districts 






































Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber i eae” 
Massachusetts 3,061,520 $914,049 
9 su ftal ° . 
— New Y 65,582,742 20,122,938 8 
{ \ FA P \ Philade 2,87¢ a 8 6=——sét Hh OS OO 
rude _ 4 <4 - Q c 14 Maryla: 288 $ ee = —S—«i 
Balata 4 55 New O o< = ae 008 ; 697 174 
Soiuee P =) and 19 Los Ang 2.361.201 624,485 834,898 1,456,833 
a. os > := San Fra 238,104 73,438 228,984 80,824 
syule - Q Colorado 246,401 70,288 a we 
, 0,802 Washing 11 3,611 246,400 211,792 
I s r $7 134 592.811.467 $358.105.568 2,047 $22,406,75¢ 4,985,45¢ $72,528,15 
= Latex Dry Rubber ( t 
M 
> } 52 $38,298 $30 saan 
Rubbe 79 49 13 : : R ’ 
r Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 
subst 0+ 524 aes 4 
anna 53.311 : Java and Madura 
$7156 ae 403.31 $1.18 y 
‘ a Ten Months Ende 
Canter Octeber 
( 045 $16.837.284 ad 
B 7 1 /, 
ty - 9, 
Ri 146.969 69,000 
126,00 
Total 767,184 22,410,63 $17,127,892 8, 
Chicle 467 $18,7 8,000 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 1.965 
It 7 
r 
S ; ; 0°51 847°8 741.07 = a A it 
nvas shoes with rubber 3,407,000 35,665,000 38,274,000 
soles pair 7 7 642,543 1 5 ‘ 
R € water bottles | . 
fe syringes number 2 7 704 195,68 Ta 1,144,00 1,724,000 13,707,000 16,264,000 
Ru! gleve pr 718 4 718 ( ‘ 8.000 56,00 42,000 
Seve >a 214,000 241,000 2,561,000 2,838,000 
J 1 ae » 205,000 1,153,000 14,309,000 13,719,000 
a 2 ai = Pa 42,000 67,000 1,045,000 952.000 
I s Value Pounds Value Probolinggo .........+.- 61,000 15, 1,007,000 798,000 
Othe } ste er s P r 138.000 1.220.000 
ivies . si $47.57 yi 442 B v 0 78 808,000 75,000 
Bathing caj 2 : ? 1832.7 000 12 51,000 1,211,000 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical hard rubber goods 37,695 23,559 692,676 
Electrical hard rubber ¢ 3,556 Belawan 
vir Ten Months Ended 
7 ber 123,465 4 4 3,561,345 October October 
y Q7 2 ,362 g 81.819 — A~A—__ —_—. -— oe 
1924 24 1925 
y rf 27 647 4 g 4 lo— K s K s Kilos 
21.00 7 46 1,748,000 
ote c = 4 ray 6,160,001 
oer a 5 5 2 ri 465,000 
120/00 458,00€ 
5 4 347,000 
sarees 14,001 
/ S 2 24 » 17,420.00 
7 2 1 9.001 
79'55 14,006 
372,259 1 RQ 72.000 802. 860,00( 
= 284 149.000 234,000 843.000 1.750.000 
Rubber unde and erasers $9,508 Jo'an 
Other rubber manufactures 70 20.0 94000 
Tctals : $33,189,335 , ° 2 ned 
Rubber toys, balls and balloons $81,488 $673,627 Totals 3,824 2,799 29,349,000 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1926 (By Months) 
M inic >} as I #41 
i Matto ——————- BS Pewn ie Mis 
Pla s Paras Africans Centrals Guay Grosso 926 1925 a ellaneous 
Tanua ; 3 856 791 515 1 38,697 607 
Februar 3 1,548 227 250 34,067 2 728 
[Totals s t 68,2 2,404 1,018 7 ¢ 72,764 ; 1,95 
Tr s 25 ; 50,22 2,192 445 278 7 ¢ 53,416 70 447 
mp ti supp the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


\MERICAN IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER HAVE ADVANCED IN QUAN- 
tity from a total for the year 1923 of 692,483,377 pounds to 735,- 
980,070 pounds for 1924, and 888,478,385 pounds for 1925. Values 
for these three years have been respectively $185,060,304, $174,- 
244,917, and $429,705,014. 


CANADA REPRESENTED THE CHIEF MARKET DURING THE PAST 
vear for rubber tire accessories and repair materials, taking Amer- 
ican goods valued at $184,439; Australia’s share being $120,194; 
Argentina following with $108'78, and the United Kingdom 
$104,575. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 


Paras and Caucho 
Fine Medium Coarse Ca » Cametd Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 


f y 1 | ‘Rermin,” South America Meyer & Brown, In 74 92 130 
H. A. Astlett ( Ir 38 13 5 1 eeu Poel & Kelly, Inc.. | 395 131 


k A ( Se America 
H. A. Asth l 108 14 135 220 
(ye k 2 ] 840 3 377 278 
I 147 75 8 135 





, ; ( ASES CASES 
Plantations FepRUAR B ty of Mel rne,"" Far East Marcu 3 By “‘Matheran,”” Lendon. 

Frenvany 13. By “Pres. Van Buren,” Far East. Meyer & Brown, I 27 General Rubber Co.. 2,008 
H. A. Astlett ( I : 1 FEBRUARY B City D n,”’ Far East L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc : 1,099 
Ha . ( é H. A. Astlett & | 763 Meyer & Brown, Inc 1,551 

| . I e,”” } t Baird R r & Tr w ¢ [ 10 Hl. Muehlstein & Co:, Inc _- 321 
Poel & ene R ( Marcu 4. By “City of Salisbury,” Far East 





H. A M & B I 1 262 
4 ai Meye ) 28 
“yy 5 A AP I ein & . 75 
oe Poel Is 8 I East 
{ Poe Nelly Ir ( Inc 7 
+ . I s ( 8 2 
Pp. . . ea n ( I 6 “39 
P I By “S i $3 
R I H. A. A & C I a 
} Hf. A. Astlett & ( I J j F. ; 4 
Me a 4 I R ‘ . 7 » Ce I “9 ( eland ar Eas 
Fens I e I (ie k er ( QF +394 
H. A. Ast I e | & ( J 4 It $25 
Ge t it ( 4 38 


Meyer & Brown. It 2054 H. A. Astlett & Co., Inc... Fouatetat ° 








Meve \ B 4 102 
( Tr. W 3 Muehlstein & ( Ir 612 H. A. Astlett & Co., Inc 352 
atone fedan,” Far East Poel & Kelly, 1 7 Baird Rubber & Trading ( "84 
H. A.A s Peel & I I: > g j 
y | ote 6 Raw I ( 4,489 
H gs Wilson ( I 318 
H *248 I I S S I i132 
. 3265 
.. | 538 A. Ast & ¢ I oe 
Me N ,621 B R er & T g ( I 
Me I “ae ¢ e er | 
I ) H ( 
P ‘ ( 
2 & ¢ i 
( Mever I 
f M & ¢ I 117 
H. M Poe . . Ir 2 
Fens I & Ke Ir : — : 
Gene 127 vy P s { #40 
l g Chas Wilson Co., 1 bs 
I Fa Fer \ I i 
TY 4 - r | \ g ( *> 
I 9 I c nx ‘ H urg 
( I W ‘ I 65 
I I I I I East 
' . er { 468 
T | e y ( ( I 1,486 
Me § \ “e 04 
H Ir 8 
P ( 773 
\ ( 1 9 
( B P I s *260 
{ 1 r 
( 1.448 
I 
I ‘ e F East 
( * he ‘ 
4 T. ‘ 5 
. ( er ] Cc gs 
. I t ( T. 
( “ er B n, I 73 
7 ( & Kelly, Ir rn) 
t ( ( rT. Wil ( I 
. VI > | Tt’. ‘I 
( , I. A. Astlett & ( I 
} : 1 Rubber & Tr I: 
gal Ret - es 5 
4 } { , m® Oo f 24 
, I.. Little & Ce | 2 
( Ss Meyer & B n, > 
: i. M & C 7 


. Me; I I 2 Poe © K Tne 0 
At H. Mue ( 40 R Products Ce ae 
te P e 1 } o ¢ I I A I cha Sa 4 
an Raw Products ( : 318 = =Marcr 11. [Ry “Verbania.” Far East - 
§ ( s \ ( I 120 Poel & Kell Ine 479 
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Cases Cases ~ 
Marcu 12. By “City of Dunedin,” Far East. Fesruary 24. By “Caronia,” Europe. Penang Sheet 
General Rubber Co......... xoedecin’ 172 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc............. 74 Cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc............45. 483 Fesruary 26. By “Vardulia,” London. Fepruary 13. By “Fresident Van Buren,” 
Meyer & Brown, Inc....... 38 HI. Muehlstein & Co., In : . 48 Far East 
Chas. r. Wilsc n Co., Inc 178 Fesruary 26. By “BR weendie r,” Europe Hood Rubber Co. .....c.scccccrscscsocces "84 
Marcu 12. By “Lo wther Castle Far East, ag Up Een & Co, Bat... ..cesncpees 298. Fesruary 15. By “Liberty,” Havre. 
sy A. Astlett & - > - Rruweus ++ Marcu 3. By “Alaunia,” Europe Poel & Kelly, Inc.. ieee eee e se eees bales 136 
a — & ‘ 0., Inc mons oa ey ay a ee 23 # a . “+ V7. By “Medan Far East ake 
p ml Wuther — wiles > 744 Marcu 7. By “Kofuku Maru,” Europe. Poel . il C * SEEREERS PEC SSS ORE H AES 102 
L I ittlejohn & Co i ~e 5,447 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc........... ia 199 Fe BRI — D2  * ““Sarcoxie,” 1] Bordeaux “= 
Meyer & Brown, ah : 1,593 I —— >. Ry iy vend Europe ~ Poel & Kelly, Inc. 6 RSE vi 4 ~ : ax ~~ 224 
“ lay os ‘ Co., |r - .- “MM ~~ ~- * ;* “at attic. 9s Beswane 47 - 7 BRI = Rag Ba City of Durban,” Far East. 
roel & elly, Inc... 5 T et ’ —-s - oel & elly OE cneannnesicsanate ales *101 
, > se L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc........ : 20 >: 
ucts Co...... ‘ ‘ 1 ; BRI 26 ) sd 72 
ane — - — ST ehy eae 5 Marcu 10. By J andania Europe - . hey wee 3 - ; = Pog iggy rince, weer 7 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( ry, a 556 L. Littiejohn & Co., Inc.... z 201 Poel & Kelly, Inc.................. bales 198 
Ge neral ‘Rubber Gis seen ios 97 I —— . 3. rg 1 oliamer,” E mpops 881 M AR H 5. By “Stadsdy k,”” Far ; East. - ‘ 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 705 + sjttejobn «x (< ME reece cseeecees Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 107 
peeves 2 — ae oo 1 ey re & Trading Co., Inc........ *95 
Chas. T. so nc es So ae I Opto oe aa stage een a * 26 
‘Man H 13. By Ww eirl bank,’ Far East Balata Poel & ‘ Kelly, “4 trp hha te eb need on bales “55 
r Q z 0., c o- o- 0 / . 4 ’ ” a RC 3 ° ) ~ Z 
Baie I Rabb Me Lag ie i 382 _Fesrvary 20. By “Prins Fred’k Hendrik ak Maly ee =thor eves toh 113 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. 3 930 oa he yy —"" “ee y Marcu 10. By ‘“‘Madioen,” Singapore. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. 2,055 ° . dione , si i a ‘ Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... *48 
peeves & Brown, 7 30 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 115 
uehlstein § a cigs ab uceee 200 " . Ff “eee ales 95 
Poel & Kelly, Inc..... rere 49 Guayule 
Chas. T. Wilson ‘ 12 e > 
Marcu 76. By mn Te . <gumaas 20 to Marcu 13. By “Railways,” Rubber Latex 
General Rubber Co... eee a 238 Mexico. A Fepruary 17. By “Dacre Castle,’’ Far East. 
Marcu 16. By “Pittsburg,”’ Antwerp. ; i ol : Cases ; GALLoNns 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc..... 102 C ntinental Rubber Co. of New York.... §7,600 General Rubber Co 
Raw Products Co...... sonst 575 Fepruary 26. By 
° : 7 General Rubber Cx 
Africans Manicobas Marcu 5. By 
Cases ‘ General Rubber C fa) 
Fesruary 16. By “Antonia,’’ France Fesruary 24. By “Cuthbert,” Brazil Marcu 9. By “M: udioen,”” Far East 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 5 a 51 General Rubber ¢ ; ; ro 2 General Rubber Co ah ek er 18,918 
Fesruary 17. By “India Maru,” Europe. Marcu 1. By “Sardinian Prince,” Bahia. Marcu 13. By “Pat rick Henry,” Far East. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... ‘ ne 355 Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc..... -bales 17 General Rubber Co.......... i ge to. cn a 
Ferrvary 23 By “Deutschland,” Europe. rn Marcu 13. By “Hubert,” Brazil Marcu 14 By “Lowther Castle,” Far East. 
L. Littlejohn & Ca., Ine... .cccccccccccess 135 General Rubber Co. 8 RE RN Ao Ss ore 27,966 














Exports of Rubber Caucho and Balata from the Amazons During 1925 


General 












EUROPE AMERICA 
_ — —s —E——————EE ——{.~ ———— —— ~ —___—— —__———, Grand 
Fine Medi im Coarse Caucho  Balata Total Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Balata Total Total 
EXPORTERS Kilos Kilos Kilos <ilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
Berringer & Co., Para-Manaos. 1,297,870 120,698 78,545 358,890 215,821 2,1 49,586 653,592 1,831,906 56,618 4,470,246 6,542,070 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil! 

Para-Manaos ...... oon 789,160 64,947 69,576 142,418  ...... 1,066,101 2,073,522 212,187 713,605 1,340,930 53,341 4,393,585 5,459,686 
J. G. Araujo & Co., Ltda.— 

Manaos creceee oe 533,388 35,717 43,629 139,930 388,336 1,141,000 1,461,361 116,838 263,412 492,199 13,840 2,347,650 3,488,650 
F. Chamié—Para..... 8,120 ; 8.120 1.068.338 13,740 678,118 ae... 1.798.895 1,807,015 
Ranniger & Co.—Para—Sen 

per & Co.—Manaos 834,429 32,5 1 111,199 176,051 28,878 95,267 134,428 15,88) 444,504 1,555,703 
Saurez Filho & Co.—Para 726,560 Kens dota 726,560 391,149 4,212 9,190 262,978 Ge 667.529 1'394/089 
S. Bitar, Irmaos—Para 292,301 31,427 104,382 108,096 536.206 455,064 25,914 107,785 162.633 751,396 1.287.602 
Suter, Baumann & C Para a 

Manaos ...... : . 223,115 20,152 15,949 221,875 53,325 534,416 213,870 10,778 84,553 91,447 997 401,645 936,061 
Lyra & Co—Manaos 420,008 93,088 94,351 124,513 ; 731. GAO scacus 43,111 36,480 ...... 129'061 861.021 
Companhia Fluvial -~Ma 10S 178,118 14,905 28,842 340,146 , ; 562,011 93,326 6,481 13,269 47,363 160.439 722.450 

Adelbert H. Alden, Ltd.— Para 

Manéos ...... ivi ane sce eee 1) | RERIOE Ainkce axe, Geamen veacds 614,197 
Jos. Origet & C Para 48,425 2,590 1,50¢ 298,280 . 4 350.801 Fi pais: 5 EY a sta 350,801 
Ferreira Costa & Co.—Par 4,900 4.583 6.642 161,698 A 247.823 247,823 
The Amazon River Ste 

Navigation Co. (1911), Ltd 

Para . eeee eee 119,163 3,352 29,688 72,489 224,692 ea , as , a 224,694 
B. Levy & Ce Manaos sectew S05m6"8. ShedRA 114,83 3,968 9 051 27.958 12.513 188.325 188,325 
Holden & Co.—Para. os || wpetes Sesens, Satenk  sen0es 97,075 8 64¢ 5.157 3,633 114.511 114°511 
Higson, Jones & Co.—Manaos 44,564 2,316 1,063 14,128 rt 62,171 9.076 398 — oo 9/521 71,692 
Teixeira & Co.—Para......-- «sees ie S5BSS secces svbecr 0,600 46.410 410 
ba + Holgate & Co. (Brazil), 

td.—Para a 21,080 . “es €6eebe? “edevute * seneeS |, Le? are eee 8 86=— wo wees eal 1,080 
Sundry en hieorsse cerns GSEO osccs ar re 4,930 _ 23,643 . 5.280 5.250 34.173 397103 
Total from Para and Manaos 6,003, 183 452,319 674,180 1,978,864 658,722 486,209 2,708,079 4,668,202 153,189 16,205,713 25,972,981 
From Iquitos 2,241 958 667 5,384 1,305,902 175,639 8,374 38,482 217,409 463,687 1,778,839 
3 tal from the Ama 
pe peecentetiendienr 6,005,424 453,277 674,847 1,984,248 1,964,624 11,082,420 8,213,817 661,848 2,716,453 4,706,684 370,598 16,669,400 27,751,820 
Destinations 
United States England Germany France Brazil Italy Belgium Holland Argentina Totals 
Silos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
From Para... ; ceece ses 6,150,599 1,176,972 1,359,969 1,465,691 232,004 80,189 15,878 10,540 6,460 10,498,302 
NN EPP OPP eT TTT er 9,793,87 8 3,525,423 1,657,552 395,604 a) 6=—l( ss eawe 42,700 36.750 165 15,474,679 
Iquitos cetich Sree ph ee ees 463,68 574,590 328,661 ee 83 <é¢ssere i ttéa 5,009 Rene 1,778,839 
iia liriad kilos 16,408,164 5,276,985 3,346,182 2,268,187 254,611 80,189 +~—««63,587 «47,290 +—«6,625~SS=i2 7,731,820 
Compiled i by Beringer, (Cer & Co., Parad, Brazil. 
A GREAT INCREASE IS SHOWN IN RECENT YEARS IN THE STA- AMERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER HOSE HAVE RISEN DURING THE PAST 


tistics regarding American tire and tube exports to France and 
In the case of both countries such shipments are more 
in value in 1925 than in 1923, the 
$530, 
It should be noted, however, that the cor- 


Germany. 
than five fold greater 
being: France, 1923, $90,135; 
$58,572: 1925, $348,692. 
responding figures for 1922 


$12,932. 


were: 


1925, 


France, 


totals 


121; Germany, 1923, market, 


Mexico, Cuba, 


$289,946; Germany, 


Argentina, and Chile. 


three years from 4,455,502 pounds in 1923 to 5,348,859 in 1925, 
the 1924 figures showing a slight decline to 4,422,819 pounds. 
During these three years the United Kingdom remained the chief 
taking in 1923, 729,492 pounds; in 
and in 1925, 1,040,463 pounds. 
British 


1924, 727,741 pounds; 
important customers were: 
Australia, Japan, 


Other 


South Africa, Canada, 
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The Efficiency of the 
Butterworth Cell Drier has led 
36 of the largest Tire Makers 

in the World to adopt it 





























The names of these 
tire concerns are 
listed with some 
(not all) of the 
other users in our 
book “The Cell 
Drier.” We would 
like to send you a 
copy. Then you could see how, with a 
Butterworth Cell Drier, you heat ‘only the 
drying surface that you need and why the 
Butterworth Cell Drier heats up evenly. 
“The Cell Drier” is really sixteen pages of 
information which you should have handy. 
We'll have a copy in your hands within a 
couple of days—that is if you write now. 


BUTTERWORTH PRODUCTS 


Aging Machines Mercerizing Ranges Mangies (all kinds) 


Bleaching Machines Hydraulic Presses Calenders (all kinds) 
Drying Machines Dyeing Machines Color Kettles 
Singeing Machines Soaping Machines Cell Dryers 


Tentering Machines 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 

Previdence Office Cc 


Turk’s Head Building W. J. Westaway Co. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





Ai, R 
a 


Greenville, S. C., Plant 
Markley Street 














NOISE or nothing— 


HERE are times when it seems that a radio 
gets either every bit of noise in the air or 
none at all. Something’s wrong then, of 

course. The static interference is not so hard to 
cut out, but you're generally in for an evening 
when an eloquent silence follows much turning 
of variable knobs and wiggling of wires. Yet 
how simple is the fixing when you do find the 
trouble! 


Now and then, things go wrong like that with 
rubber mixes. The trouble might be anywhere, 
and many times the use of an unsuitable mineral 
rubber is the cause. 


Then the remedy is simple, too. Tune in on 
RMR (Robertson Mineral Rubber) and watch 
the reception it gets from the other compounding 
ingredients. It doesn’t interfere with them in any 
way, except to mix well, easily and quickly. It’s 
pure, and never variable in quality—you get it 
that way in any volume. 


RMR is a sort of amplifier in effecting beneficial 
results in any rubber compound in which it is 
used. It’s a good hook-up—try a small order 
yourself and see if it isn’t! 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Factories: Ambridge, Pa., Sarnia, Ont. 

Branch Offices: In all principal cities in the 
United States. 

For Europe and Australia: Sales Agents, Beahan 
& Sainsbury, 4 Mincing Lane, London, E. C., 3, 
England. 

For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Ltd., Sarnia. 
General Sales Agents for Canada, Garnet Lea, 
289-291 Sumach St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


ROBERTSON ‘air 
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Our 


Cooperating With Advertisers 


‘ines ethical relation more keenly appreciated 
ir-minded publishers than their obligation to co- 


operate with their advertisers in promoting trade in every 


proper way; and it is gratifying to note that this duty is 


becoming increasingly recognized by directors of trade 


[he harmonious cooperation of editorial and ad- 


7 
yournais. 


vertising policy which characterizes a progressive trade 


publication is assurance to every advertiser that his interests 


, + +] adie . 
are being constantly advanced. 


The India Rubber World Policy 


Ever it issued its first number in 1889, The /ndta 


Rubber 


/ has not only deemed it its duty to furnish its 
most comprehensive general in- 


formation er industry, but it has always taken 


special efforts to let its readers know what new machines, 
processes would best meet their needs. Re 


materials, an 


from all over the world for advice or di- 


quests come daily 


1 the questioners are promptly given the names 


their requirements—to the mutual 


rection, 


of those whi 


advantage 


Earning Advertisers Support 


The India Rubber World has not only won the unceasing 
interest of its readers by supplying them with a vast amount 


| helpful information, but it has earned their implicit confi- 


ii i 
e becaus« which it has alwavs taken to 


verify news items before they are printed; and this, coupled 
with absolute impartiality, has built up for it an international 


lia Rubber World prizes 


reputation 
its greatest a 
While exacting as to 


| rt 


as 
the quality of its news, editorials, 
like features, this journal has been quite 


of the advertising admitted 


specia 
, 


as a “ular a tO qualitv 


into pag with the result that readers have properl 


Publicthy Page 


come to put exceptional confidence in the representations and 
claims made by advertisers who utilize the display columns 
of The India Rubber World. 


How Advertisers Are Helped 

Having won reader confidence by adhering unflinchingly 
to the highest standards, and thus creating advertising value 
of the most prime quality, The India Rubber World jeal- 
ously conserves that value by not only excluding undesirable 
advertising matter, but by continually improving its adver- 
tising contents. In making the latter more interesting it 
helps the advertiser; and many a patron can testify how 
expert aid from our staff has helped to make his announce- 
ments more captivating and convincing. 

As publishers know best what interests their clientele most, 
the shrewd advertiser does well to confer before starting a 
selling campaign with those who not only select the reading 
their subscribers, but their business announce- 
This is a field in which The India Rubber 


matter of 
ments as well. 
World can render most valuable service; and it is free. 


Just tell us your problems. 


When to Advertise 

The best time to advertise is all the time. It is a logical 
fact that shrewd men in the rubber and allied trades adver- 
tise first in The India Rubber World, and whenever pos- 
sible, patronize their fellow advertisers. They realize that 
in so doing the entire trade is reached at minimum expense 
because there is no waste circulation to pay for, and the 
integrity of the publisher gives faith in the character of the 
other advertisers. They find most leading firms contin- 
uously represented, and experience soon convinces them that 
idvertising pays. 

The printed word carries a far greater potentiality than 
More knowledge is broadcast by 
For that reason 


is generally believed. 
printers’ ink than by any other medium. 


alone the best time to advertise is all the time. 








940 Old South Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
St. Louis 





CARBON 


GODFREY L. 


AGENCIES IN 
New York City Philadelphia 
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CABOT, Inc. 


611 Metropolitan Building 
AKRON, OHIO 
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